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The Modern Gate City High School, Gate City, Scott County, Virginia, is Beautifully Located in a Lovely Mountain Setting of En- 
during Magnificence. Mr. Paul W. Collins, Superintendent of Scott County Schools, the Teachers, Parents and Students, are 
justifiably proud of this fine, new school and its quality, most modern type equipment, supplied and installed by 
Flowers School Equipment Company. 


GATE CITY HIGH is another fine school completely equipment-designed, supplied and installed 
by FLOWERS! Here again FLOWERS years of experience and leadershp in concentrating on school 
equipment and school furniture proves the wisdom of combining know-how, quality and value to 
achieve true economy and maximum value from school dollars. 
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Headquarters Building in Richmond, Va. 















TFLOWERS 
Virginia Representatives: Think FIRST 
Cc. E. CROUCH K. C. HART W. S. HART oF ce ae 
2530 Crystal Springs Ave.,S W. 1323 Magnolia Avenue 327 West Main Street oa = ie ase 4 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Va. Richmond, Virginia A agg er 
Chatham, Virginia Chester, Virginia Fredericksburg, Virginia School Sup- 
Cc. D. FLOWERS JOSEPH B. SHUE . Plies! 


Richmond, Virginia Richmond, Virginia 
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Since 1927, Distributors of Quality 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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Miller & Rhoads has that certain 
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for excellent service 


WEDDING 


Services on the Fifth Floor, to assist 
brides-to-be in selecting china, silver, 
crystal, order invitations, gifts for 
attendants. 


HOME 


Planning Center in the Fourth Floor 
Furniture Department where trained 
decorators will help you plan any 
decorating scheme if you have a 
modest budget. 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


in the Decorating Studio, Fourth Floor 
where qualified A.1.D. decorators 

will plan both interiors and home- 
furnishings. 


GARDEN SHOP 


on the Sixth Floor where you will find 
a complete line of lawn and flower 
seeds, tools, insecticides, plant foods, 
shrubs. 


REPAIR CENTER 


on the Third Floor, where you may 
have silver restored, furs remodeled, 
buttons and zippers repaired and 
replaced. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


on the Balcony, a place to relax, with 
a Rental Library, and the Thos. Cook 
Travel Agency for all your travel needs. 


Millor s Rhoads. 


The Shopping Center 
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APRIL, 1957 
VOLUME L 
NUMBER 8 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively. ) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00 Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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OUR COVER—April marks the opening of the Jamestown Festival, which 
will continue through November, celebrating the 350th anniversary of the 
first permanent English settlement in America. Pocahontas Day was observed 
on April 5, when the wedding of John Rolfe and his Indian princess was 
re-enacted in the Old Jamestown Church where it took place 343 years ago. 
The 17th century service of the Church of England was used by Dr. Churchill 
J. Gibson, rector of the Old Jamestown Church during the festival's eight 
months. An 11th generation descendant of Pocahontas, Gay Lamb of Rich- 
mond, was a flower girl. The bridal pair was James and June Moffett, a 
husband and wife team who will have the roles of Rolfe and Pocahontas in 
Paul Green's drama, ““The Founders’’, which opens at Wililamsburg, May 13. 
Some 900 descendants of Pocahontas were invited to the wedding and a 
family reunion. The statue of Pocahontas on our cover is one of the many 
attractions to be seen by the 2,500,000 visitors expected during the James- 
town Festival. 
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I am writing a term paper on the 
comparison of education in Virginia 
with that in New Jersey. The purpose 
of this paper is to acquaint the senior 
education majors here at Longwood 
with the ways these two states differ in 
such things as financing education, 
certification of teachers, salaries of 
teachers, organization of the school 
systems and educational programs, the 
curricula of the schools, and such 
problems in education as the integra- 
tion issue. 


Gayle Peoples 
Longwood College 
Farmville 


I wish to thank you for the article 
on the Preventorium in the January 
issue of the Journal. It was so well 
done and I am sure all of the teachers 
appreciate the devotion of those who 
serve our profession so well. 

I miss the frequent visits to our 
headquarters but am ever grateful for 
the leadership which comes from our 


staff. H. H. Walker, Chairman 
VEA Welfare Committee 
Charlottesville 


We missed you during our visit to 
your offices, but we were given a grand 
tour and the students (future teachers 
from MWC) got from the visit every- 
thing I had hoped they would. The 
coffee was a gracious touch which was 
appreciated. 

Please convey to Miss Hoyle and 
Miss Brown our thanks for making 
the visit so pleasant and profitable. | 
learned a few things myself—to wit, 
the extent of the research activities 
carried on. I did not realize that this 
work was so extensive. 

E. Boyd Graves 

Professor of Philosophy 
Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg 
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I should like to thank you for my 
complimentary paid-up membership 
card which I received yesterday. 

From time to time I shall avail my- 
self of its use, as I am much interested 
in the professional growth of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. I miss 
teaching, but I am glad to relax a bit. 

Katharine B. Woodward (Retired ) 
Portsmouth 


I like the VEA Research Bulletin 
No. 250 for January, 1957. I wonder 
if I might have two more copies. 

W. T. Woodson 
Division Superintendent 
Fairfax County 





Two Virginia Areas 
Get Federal Aid for 
School Construction 

Federal allocations totaling $45,- 
832,799 have been made thus far this 
fiscal year for classroom construction 
in Federally affected areas. 

Of this amount, Prince William 
County has been allotted $392,500 and 
Norfolk County has an allocation of 
$600,000. 

These two areas in Virginia are 
among 79 school districts in 31 states 
which will receive aid for construc- 
tion of new or additional facilities to 
relieve school overcrowding. The in- 
creased enrollments have resulted main- 
ly from the influx of families con- 
nected with Federal projects, mostly 
military installations. 





100 Years Makes a 


Difference! 

When the National Teachers Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1857, its consti- 
tution excluded women from mem- 
bership. 

When the National Education As- 
sociation meets this June for the 100th 
birthday convention, three of every 
four attending will be women. To be 
more exact about the distribution of 
teachers by sex, the per cent for male 
teachers in 1955 was 25.1; for women, 
74.9 

+ + 

The educated man should know 
something of the riches of the past, 
should understand the problems of the 
present, and should have the quality of 
looking ahead—of foreseeing at least 
some of the future implications of 
present knowledge. 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 

Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 

500 Rooms @ 500 Baths 300 Rooms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $5.00 Rates from $4.00 
Air-Conditioned Air-Conditioned Rooms 


Opposite Broad Street Station 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 
Rates from $4.25 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 
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ichmond Hotels .* 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 





dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 


pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 








economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 
250 Rooms @ 250 Baths sett 
Rates from $3.50 ee Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia Rates from 


Air-Conditioned Reoms ; 
3 300 Rooms « 300 Baths $8.00 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
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SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 
























. ®@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 








TEACHERS -just Mail This Coupon to 


: BORROW ‘100,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 












MONTHS 


s 675 











$ 00 
CONFIDENTIAL 100 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. Ali mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 84995 
600° 37% 

transaction is completely 

confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

















Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


rai STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. L-136v 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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secseee TODA Stas 
: == FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL s 
® To State Finance Company, Dept. ©-1360 The following are all the debts that I have: 8 
u - 
3 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying - ans ai & 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan fs I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address y 
7 made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge : g | 2 
t or cost whatsoever. eine a nities er aieaty aie neteeneaiiae cee redermeian @ 
g . Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your a ae ee Seen 
g __ (include present balance, if any) $__ payment BE IN OUR OF FICE?___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information i 
4 Amount —— Number — —— for our confidential files ] 
—_— EE nD ou receive saiary.. 
. roti so aetna , Ce ee + 
a of school you teach. _—_____-______________——— a = —«s_«s ee Fe esiinctcnieiaiaceenes RN hciaastienteiaciittpianie £ 
g How long with Previous 7 
¥ present employer. ————_———— employment -——— —-—— ——— Name of Relative..........__ _ (Relationship)........... § 
@ Husband or wife’s Salary . . § 
2 employment Se ee per month o a Seniiiintins Street. __.. “ —. Town - State Occup. a eee ines t 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative . (Relationship).......00.. 8 
+ OEE LS a. —— a :  ] 
| Street... . Town : State ni) MED unnscmsetiemidama Te 
e eee ——n 1 
8 Amount you owe bank? $..........._..._-»_-_-_. Monthly payments? $......____ ie Name of Relative.......________.__________.________ (Relationship).......-—____ g 
S 7 8 
What security on bank loan?_.....__»»_ = ees Street__._ Pe eee ESS, OU 
8 List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that t 
' 5 oo (tame (Add.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. : 
t | onc er ces eee eee oe # — en 
® Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street ; 
a SORES GOT CRONE nc cities TOUS... . ee eee - wae Oe ae . 
* : : 
f loan... — po en SSA SEND 2 aes 0 a ey 
® Purpose o' a 
; ; ; r x 
’ Amt. Ist pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
e 4 Sl cenineel A MN I AD sin icinchccrcreccendeaieiiins the unpaid principal and int. | Date............... oie a 
‘ me beet + a 
a 3% month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall é 
a Agreed — si and 24% pet ey on aye part over gi60 and nos at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. § 
. cess $300 re) mon on any remainder of su 
. of interest. ope principal alanes, computed on the basis of the number ‘ot It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under : 
4 days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. H 
@ _ 'n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance g 
$ amount above stated, the unders: Promise to py to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 6 
& amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not a os ast —~ any Been of security accompanying it will be ’ 
. " promptly returned to the undersigned. 
@ Payment of prtestoes and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments t 
for the first payment and con- 
g a8 above indicated beginning on the stated due date H 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
8 date for the final payment a 
8 ‘ # 
eg gg ge SIGNATURES [ap 
. REQUIRED ‘ : 8 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) : 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN b& % 
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Jips For Jeachars... 


Home Economics Publishes 
History 

A resumé of the historical develop- 
ment of the Virginia Home Economics 
Association written by Dr. M’Ledge 
Moffett has been recently published. 
This resumé covers the historical de- 
velopment of the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association from 1909 to 1956. 

Dr. Moffett has divided her history 
into four parts. The first describes the 
initial organization of the association 
end its affiliation with the Virginia 
Education Association. The second 
part deals with the transition from a 
teachers organization to a State Asso- 
ciation and its affiliation with the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The third deals with the struc- 
ture of the organization. The fourth 
part gives a review of programs from 
1922 to 1956, and other activities of 
the group. 

Dr. Moffett, who is Director of 
Home Economics and Dean of Women 
at Radford College, has been active in 
the Home Economics, movement in 
Virginia since its inception as a part 
of the educational program of the 
State. She was one of the first two 
graduates with a major in home eco- 
nomics from a Virginia college. She 
has been twice president of the Asso- 
ciation and active in every aspect of 
its growth and development. 

Copies of the history may be 
purchased from the Virginia Home 
Economics Association, ordered 
through Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 


Radio Grants 


A three-year program of grants for 
educational radio production will be 
launched this year by the Educational 
Television and Radio Center in co- 
operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters. 

The Center will provide funds total- 
ling $100,000 annually, or a total of 
$300,000, during 1957-58-59, to ac- 
credited educational institutions for 
the development of radio programs 
which can be recorded for national 
distribution. 

Application for 1957 grants can be 
made to the- NAEB, 14 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, IIl., before Jume 15. Addi- 
tional information can be obtained by 
writing the NAEB, Washtenaw <Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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“Why I Teach” Contest, spon- 
sored annually by the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, is under way for 1957. 
Entries are to be postmarked by May 
1. For complete information on the 
brief essay contest and awards, write 
Mrs. Joseph Hodges, Security Chair- 
man, American Legion Auxiliary, 
South Boston, Virginia. 


Public Relations—Meaning and 
Media is a practical guide for the 
teacher in his contacts with the pub- 
lic. This handbook points up how to 
get good public relations and describes 
13 media clearly and concisely. Edited 
by H. T. Grindstaff, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Botetourt County Schools, 
copies may be secured from him at 
Fincastle, Virginia. 


Resource Units in Elementary 
Science Grades 1-9 is a complete 
series developed by Hubert J. Davis, 
General Supervisor of Portsmouth City 
Schools. The series includes Basis for 
the Elementary Science Program, 
Grades 1-9, suggesting several ap- 
proaches to the elementary science pro- 
gram; Astronomy, Grades. 5-9, gives 
suggestions for integrating astronomy 
with othe: subject matter; Marine 
Life and the Sea, Grades 4-9, develops 
the economic importance of the sea; 
Rocks, Minerals, Soil and Coal, Grades 
4-9, lists resource materials and experi- 
ments; Science Through the Seasons, 
Grades 1-6, describes weather, plants, 
animals and human activities for each 
season; Handbook for the Micropro- 
jector and Resource Unit on Micro- 
organisms, Grades 5-9, gives informa- 
tion on making cultures, slides, and 
improvising equipment; Electricity, 
Grades 4-9, gives more than 100 simple 
experiments and directions for making 
simple electrical devices; Small Ani- 
mals in the Classroom, Grades 1-6, 
suggests setting up the aquarium and 
terrarium and using them as teaching 
devices; Atomic Energy, Grades 6-9, 
gives experiments and non-technical 
subject matter the teacher needs to 
teach the unit. 

Each unit is lithographed and indi- 
vidually bound in blue tagboard. $1.00 
per unit or $6.00 per bound set; 20% 
discount on orders of 25 or more. 
Order from Hubert J. Davis, Science 
Supervisor, 38 Afton Parkway, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 


Contest Winner 





Mrs. Ethel Frances Moore of 
Bath County was the 1956 Virginia 
winner of the “Why I Teach” essay 
contest sponsored by the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, Department of Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Moore has taught thirteen 
years in Bath County and is the second 
grade teacher at Millboro. Her win- 
ning manuscript follows: 

“T teach because it gives me a glimpse 
through a magic door where I behold 
something of the beauties and wonders 
of life. I see these things and I am 
challenged to bring them into focus 
for the boys and girls. Life can be joy, 
happiness, toil, dreams and sometimes 
sorrow too. It is always a continuous 
surge forward. There is a yearning 
in everyone for happiness and a good 
life. We are all created in the image 
of God and each has a spark of the 
Divine within. Each has a part and 
a place to fill. We need mechanics and 
musicians. We need doctors, door- 
keepers, cooks, and lawyers. Each is 
as important as the other. Sometimes 
we need leaders and sometimes follow- 
ers, and we must learn when to be one 
and when to be the other. I teach 
because there are unlimited opportuni- 
ties to guide others into all phases of 
human endeavor. Through guiding 
others, I too, share the glories of these 
things. We search for happiness and 
find it only when we are able to give 
it to others. 


“I teach because I value human 
worth and happiness, and I am con- 
vinced that our land with its heritage 
of democracy and freedom is the best 
place to find these things. I teach 
because I love democracy and freedom. 
I teach because I love beauty and truth. 
I teach because my class room can be 
a training ground for these things. I 
teach because I want our children to 
always have these things.” 
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Here are Three 


VIRGINIA 
PUBLICATIONS 


That Become More 
Meaningful During Virginia's 
350th Anniversary Year 


Invaluable for Students of 





“Fabulous John Smith” 


Virginia History 
and Government 


“FABULOUS JOHN SMITH” — 


by Brantley Henderson, is a new book that 
will dispel many widespread beliefs about 
our past. It gives stirring accounts of the 
first English settlement at Jamestown and a 
convincing portrayal of Smith’s character 
and accomplishments. Paper-bound. 


ee 
. .90¢ each 


Single copies ... 
10 or more copies .. 


“STUDY SCRAPBOOK OF THE 
OLD DOMINION” — 


Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- 
folds an interesting word and picture story 
of the early colonists. Contains 36 pages— 
8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on 
one side of page only, making it ideal for 
the child student to cut out the illustrations 
when making his or her own scrapbook. 


Single Copies ........ 50¢ 


15 or more copies ....40¢ each 





“Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion” 


“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” — 


the most comprehensive and easily under- 
stood book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. Pa- 
per-bound. 


Single Copies ...... $2.00 
10 or more copies . ..$1.40 each 


Indicate in boxes below the number of books 
you wish and mail coupon with check or 
money order. 





“Virginia’s Government” 




















VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS Copies < “Fabulous 
Division of John Smith” 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. Copies ¢ “Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion” 


You may send me postpaid, the publications 
indicated. 


cise 
to cover my order. 





Copies “Virginia’s 
Government” 











Sieset Address —................ ED Ae 
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(Please print name and address clearly) 














“Tt’s News to Us” 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
eators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Universal Portable Tablet Arms 
are designed to permit conversion of 
gymnasiums into temporary classrooms 
or study rooms. Attach easily to 
bleacher seats to provide standard 
height writing surface. Made of hard- 
wood and steel. Available for either 
right hand or left hand use. May be 
installed and removed by students. 
Can be stored on rack in minimum 
space. (Universal Bleacher Company, 
Champaign, III.) 











Victor Magnascope V200T is a 
new turret microscopic slide projector 
that incorporates three objectives as 
standard equipment—10X, 16X and 
43X. Versatility is achieved from 
specimen scanfhing to intensely con- 
centrated sections. Will project micro- 
scopic specimens on a movie screen for 
large audiences or directly down in 
front on table top for small groups 
and for sketching purposes. Special 
matched lenses for its light condensing 
system give highest intensity light with 
proper characteristics. Specimen stage 
is always level whether projecting on 
screen or table top. Size: 5” wide, 9” 
long, 12” high. Weight: 8 pounds. 
200 watt lamp. AC. (Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa. ) 


All-Purpose Table offers versatility 
as a student table in General Science, 
Biology, Arts & Crafts, Foods, and 
Clothing classrooms. Available with 
d-awer, two removable tote trays, or 
fixed book rack. Tapered tubular steel 
legs with plastic glides and steel rod 
supports attached to steel channel sup- 
ports that run the full length of table 
top. Four sizes available from 36” by 
24” to 72” x 36” with choice of table 
top material: Formica, plastic-fibre 
core, Colorlith, or laminated hard- 
wood. (Metalab Equipment Company, 
Hicksville, Long Island, NY) 


NEA Centennial Convention 
Philadelphia, June 30-July 5 
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NEW FILMS 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles announces the release of three new 
16mm films and a filmstrip. 


The Child in the Middle 

The film illustrates how cooperation of 
the home and school result in clearing the 
major obstacles to learning for an ele- 
mentary school child whose problems are 
vividly portrayed. It is based on a docu- 
mented case study with the script coopera- 
tively developed by parents and teachers 
under the guidance of Dr. Faith Smitter. 
Cat. #EF-5603 18 minutes, BW, price: 
$67.50—rental: $3.00. 


Building Children’s Personalities 
With Creative Dancing 

This film follows a group of children 
through a creative dancing class 
through their original uncertainty, inhi- 
bitions and uneasiness . , . through their 
unfolding, relaxation and enlightenment 

. to the moment of their supreme ex- 
pression of joy, feeling and creativity. Ex- 
perts—educators and psychologists—agree 
that this film opens up entirely new vistas 
in the exploration of children’s emotions 
and creative urges. Leaders in the field of 
Early Childhood Education recognize this 
film as the outstanding document of its 
kind. Educational adviser for the film is 
Dr. Robert B. Haas. Cat. #EF-5403 
30 minutes, color price: $275; BW, $135 
—rental: color, $7.50; BW, $5.00. 


Reading Music with Shaped Notes 

The method consists of using a differ- 
ently shaped note-head to represent each 
of the syllables of the scale. The film is 
designed to be of interest to both teachers 
and students as an introduction to this 
unique method of teaching and learning 
the reading of music. 

This film is part of a research program 
in music training methods conducted by 
the Department of Education, University 
of California (Berkeley). Cat. #EF-5608 
15 minutes, BW, price: $56.25—rental: 
$2.50 


How a Textbook was Selected 
This filmstrip shows a recommended 
procedure for selecting textbooks. It fol- 
lows one book through the typical 
hurdles’ of a carefully planned selection 
process—illustrating the part that can be 
played by teachers, students, administra- 
tors, and the general public in the book’s 
final acceptance into the school curriculum. 
The filmstrip is based on Guide for 
Textbook Selection: Procedures and Cri- 
teria, prepared by the Cooperative Coun- 
cil on Inservice Education, Los Angeles. 
Cat. #EF-5606 35mm filmstrip, color, 
price: $6.00, for purchase on approval 
only—not available for rental or preview. 
For additional information write to: 
Educational Film Sales Department 
University Extension 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


VEA Convention— 
Richmond, October 30-31, 
November I 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 






& HT 
At the post office, the mail is put in sacks 
with other pieces moving in the same 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad 
station and placed aboard the proper train. 





At stations where the train doesn’t stop, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal 
arm swings out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside 
crane, 





: a: 

To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
sorted in a railway post office car as the 
train speeds along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels. 





For transportation of the average letter, 
the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
a cent—an economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post Office 
Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
: s 

how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 

buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 


swiftly, safely, and economically! 





Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 


























Elementary through college ... most familiar on the classroom 
scene. American Desk’s Crusader line of Chair Desks. Here you 
see the No. 300 Chair Desk. Years ahead in design, it’s built for 
years and years of use! Strong 14-gauge die-formed steel frame, 
22-gauge steel panels, perfect non-tip balance. The Crusader is 
America’s only line of die-stamped chair desks in graduated 
heights available in 12”, 13”, 14”, 15”, 16”, 17” height chairs. 


american desk Available with protective fourth panel 


MANUFACTURING CO. Standard metal colors: Light Taupe or Beige 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
104 S. Foushee Street, Richmond 20, Va. 
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by Robert F: 


Dowell J. Howard 
Davis Y. Paschall 


HE PASSING OF Dowell J. Howard was an 

acute shock to his friends and colleagues, particu- 
larly perhaps to those who attended the VEA Break- 
fast in Atlantic City the same week of his death. He 
seemed to have made a complete comeback from his 
December illness and was his usual jovial, friendly 
self. 

The short speech he made at the breakfast exem- 
plified the sincerity and dedication of his life, his 
integrity, and devotion to public education. His 
personal relationships were marked by consideration 
for those around him and a deep sense of loyalty. 

He was a calm, straight-thinking individual with 
a firm belief that the people of Virginia to whom 
the schools belonged will in the end have the right 
judgment in the determination of school policy. 

In his last report as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Howard commented that “‘it is im- 
portant that we . . . avoid diversion from the funda- 
mental purposes and progress of a sound system of 
education for the children of Virginia . . . Problems 
will not be solved by sudden and emotional decisions, 
but only through the exercise of reason and intelli- 
gence.” 

‘Whatever the crisis,’ he said, “whatever the 
challenge, whenever and however met, it will be 
met by the people. It is our wish that they have 
right judgment in all things.” : 

He was a delightful companion with a keen sense 
of humor, broad interests, and the kind of positive 
outlook on life which most educators possess. 

In the troublous six years he was State Superin- 
tendent, he pursued a course of calmness and modera- 
tion. A long-time career man in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, he became Assistant State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education in 1925. 

It is fortunate we believe that Governor Stanley 
has chosen Dr. Davis Y. Paschall as Dr. Howard's 
successor, for he, too, has served in the State Depart- 
ment of Education for a number of years. Since 
1947 he has served successively as Assistant Super- 
visor of Secondary Education, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Associate Director of Instruction, and Director 
of Teacher Education. [see page 27 | 

He brings to his new position a thorough famili- 
arity with the State School System. Thus there 
should be a high degree of continuity and less wasted 
motion in his becoming chief State school officer than 
there would have been had a non-career man been 
appointed. 

Dr. Paschall in our opinion has had the training, 
experience, and record of performance necessary for 
the post which Governor Stanley termed ‘‘possibly 
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the most important appointment of my adminis- 
stration.”’ 

Dr. Paschall is not only thoroughly trained pro- 
fesionally, but he also has a sound education in the 
humanities which gives him a breadth and balance 
of viewpoint not always found among professional 
educators. 

As Director of Elementary Education the studies 
which he conducted have demonstrated his capacity 
for statistical analysis and a rare ability to present 
figures significantly and graphically. His article, 
‘Elementary Education in Virginia’, published in 
the May 15, 1956, issue of the University of Vir- 
ginia Newsletter, should serve as a benchmark for 
further progress in elementary education in Virginia. 

He impresses those who work with him with his 
intelligence, his energy, and his unusual vision. His 
vision is of the practical, realistic variety which has 
recently been demonstrated in his capacity as Direc- 
tor of Teacher Education. Under his leadership 
three studies were initiated concerning certification, 
accreditation, and teacher education which we believe 
will result in great imp:ovements in these important 
areas. He has as well given outstanding service as 
secretary of the Virginia Committee on Teacher 
Recruitment. 

As keenly as anyone, we believe, he recognizes 
the wide variances in the quantity and quality of 
education being received by Virginia's children. As 
deeply as anyone, we believe, he is interested in rais- 
ing the level of the educationally under-developed 
areas of the State. 

In his speeches and writing he has incisively an- 
alyzed present educational particulars and has spoken 
of the challenges they hold for the future. 

We extend to him every good wish as he utilizes 
his broadened opportunity to help meet these chal- 
lenges. 


The Humanities 


OME VEA members will remember David A. 

Shepard, a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey as an 
attractive speaker at a VEA Convention several years 
ago. His subject was “Economic Education.” 

As industry becomes larger and more complex, 
“it will come increasingly to depend on men with a 
background in the humanities to help it deal with 
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its human problems.’’ Such is his prediction in 
LIBERAL EDUCATION IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

“Industry will continue to rely for its technical 
progress on men trained in engineering, physics, and 
chemistry, but it is estimated that the full-time direc- 
tors devote more than half their working hours 
to problems of human relations rather than to those 
of a technical or economic nature.” 

“A sound employment philosophy—the develop- 
ment of a program that will give an employee satisfac- 
tion in those things he deems most important—is 
naturally of paramount concern to business manage- 
ment,’ Mr. Shepard continues, ““The man who is 
deeply grounded in the humanities should normally 
be well prepared to help evolve such a philosophy 
and work out such a program.” 

“In addition to the domestic problems, many com- 
panies have special problems resulting from extensive 
investments overseas,’ Mr. Shepard adds, “‘Constant 
care must be taken to integrate their operations with 
the social and cultural patterns of the countries in 
which they work. The human problems are many, 
and they call for a broad understanding of history, 
the customs of other peoples, and an acutely sensi- 
tive awareness of the attitudes of individuals and 
nations.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Shepard points out that ‘‘ef- 
fective communication becomes more important 
every day to industry and to our society as a whole. 
The technical man has often insufficient training in 
the communicative skills. The infusion into in- 
dustry of liberal arts graduates, whose education has 
emphisized oral and written expression, is certainly 
desirable.”’ 

“Fundamentally, though, what industry most 
needs is both technical and liberal arts graduates of 
maturity—men and women with a well-developed 
ethical sense who are articulate enough to make their 
convictions felt,’’ the author declares. 

“We have become so absorbed in reecnt years in 
the real fascinations of technological progress that 
we are in danger of losing sight of the fact that a 
society or institution is likely to fall if it has no 
backbone to hold it upright. . . . The basic needs of 
the individual are not material. Without an aware- 
ness of these needs, and sufficient force of character 
to act in accordance with them, we run the risk of 
putting the job before the man, the product before 
the consumer—and such a course is fatal. Industry 
necds leaders with such an awareness and conviction. 


How Good Is Your School Board? 


AST OCTOBER an excellent article on the func- 

tion of the American Schoo] Board appeared in 
the Redbook Magazine. The author, Martin L. 
Gross, from his study of the legal responsibility of 
school boards said that if you can answer ‘‘yes’’ to 
most of the following questions your school board 
is following sound procedures. 

1. Is important business conducted at open meet- 
ings in full hearing of the taxpayers? 
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2. At open meetings, does your board chairman 
refer questions on education to the superintendent 
of schools instead of answering them himself? 

3. Would the members of your school board re- 
fuse to intercede to get teaching positions for friends 
and associates? 

4. Does the membership of your school board 
include registered members of both of the major 
political parties? 

5. Are any of the top school district employees— 
treasurer, attorney, architect, accountant or clerk— 
registered in a political party different from the party 
of the majority of the board? 

6. Does your board purchase textbooks recom- 
mended by the superintendent and teachers even if 
the books do not agree with the members’ personal 
points of view? 

7. Is your superintendent of schools, and not your 
school board, the real administrator of the district 
and the chief executive of the teachers and principals? 

8. Is your board courteous to citizens participat- 
ing in budget hearings? 

9. If your school board is split into majority and 
minority factions, does the minority have equal ac- 
cess to information. 

10. Are school-district legal advertisements placed 
in opposition newspapers in addition to those favora- 
ble to the board? 


Abstractions 


The more experience we have with making up 
questionnaires, answering questionnaires, and read- 
ing studies based on questionnaires, the more we 
realize that the whole questionnaire business is very 
complex and should be undertaken warily by the 
novice. 

An example in point is the article, ‘What Does 
Democracy Mean to Adolescents?’’, appearing in this 
issue of the Journal. 

It is an excellent article showing the viewpoint 
toward democracy of an outsider. However, we be- 
lieve that certain conclusions are not as valid as they 
otherwise would be if the statement of concepts had 
not been so abstract. Elementary students, as well 
as high school students, have varying degrees of 
ability in grasping abstract concepts. Certainly the 80 
concepts used as a basis in Miss Chen’s study would 
have to be very clearly expressed in order for her 
investigation to be too meaningful. 


The Exceptional Child 


HIS ISSUE OF the Journal contains three articles 
on the exceptional child—the gifted, the phy- 
sically handicapped, and the mentally retarded. 
For a long time the public schools have been con- 
cerned with exceptional children, but there has been 
the general feeling that attention to the slow learner 
has been emphasized at the expense of the gifted. 
From time to time we hope to indicate instructional 
programs which are being developed for all types of 
exceptional children. Please let us know what you are 
doing. 
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What Does 


DEMOCRACY 


Mean to Adolescents? 


ANY things in America fas- 

cinate and bewilder a foreign 
student. To me, one of them has 
been the frequent and generous use 
of the term ‘Democracy’ and its 
derivatives, Democratic’ and ‘Dem- 
ocratically.. The wide and broad 
denotation and connotation seem- 
ed puzzling at first. A foreigner 
would tend to come to the conclu- 
sion that democracy just means 
everything or anything under the 
cover-all of ‘the American way’. 

It is understandable that people 
living in a democracy would take 
democracy for granted. But, for 
one who tries to understand the 
meaning of democracy it is always 
a ‘how’ followed by a ‘why.’ After 
two years of study at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia the curiosity and 
the desire of a foreigner to under- 
stand democracy crystalized into a 
study of the concepts of democracy 
among adolescents. With the en- 
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One from a different culture 
studies democracy among Virginia 
youth. 

Here are her findings, together 


with problems in teaching democ- 
racy and the prospect of making 
democracy more meaningful to 


adolescents through a variety of 


couragement and cooperation of 
superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, and pupils of schools in Vir- 
ginia the study proved to be fruit- 
ful and gratifying. It was a real 
pleasure to work among educators 
and teachers who are interested in 
research. It was an interesting and 
entertaining experience to see how 
the adolescents tried their best to 
impress a foreigner that democracy 
is the best of all. In appreciation 
to all who have made this study 
possible this article is written to 
share some of the findings of the 
study. 

About six hundred pupils from 
fourteen schools representative of 
Virginia participated. Sixth graders, 
ninth graders, and high school sen- 
iors were selected to represent the 
adolescents with the purpose of 
comparing the discernible growth 
between these divisional terminat- 
ing three grades. 


Dr. Grace Siu-Ying Chen shares 
this article on the meaning of 
democracy among adolescents in 
appreciation of the cooperation 
given her study by the schools of 
Virginia. 

She earned both her M.Ed. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and has a B.A. 
degree in Education from the 
University of Shanghai. 

Dr. Chen has now returned to 
Hong Kong as editor of the Bap- 
tist Press preparing Christian lit- 
erature for Free Asia. 


Before coming to the United 
States to study, she had been a 
teacher in China at the Amoy 
High School and assistant in the 
Department of Education at the 
University of Shanghai. 


school experiences. 


by GRACE CHEN 


How the study was conducted 


The adolescents were first asked 
to write an essay on ‘‘What Does 
Democracy Mean to Me?” Then, 
they were asked to suggest solu- 
tions to problems presented to the 
class for discussion. These were 
problems within the everyday ex- 
perience of the adolescents framed 
to elicit the application of demo- 
cratic concepts and the discussion 
was recorded on tape for analysis. 
Finally, a questionnaire with eighty 
concepts of democracy stated either 
positively or negatively in simple 
vocabulary was given to them for 
their opinions. These concepts 
compiled from a review of litera- 
ture on the meaning of democracy, 
covered the political, the economic, 
the social, and the moral aspects of 
democracy. They included con- 
cepts related to: government and 
the people, civil rights, freedoms, 
justice, economic security, equality, 
respect for the individual, privileges 
and responsibilities, majority rules 
and minority rights, the appeal to 
reason and the relationship with 
fellowmen. ‘These eighty concepts 
formed the Master List of Concepts 
of Democracy which was the guide 
and the yardstick for all forms used 
in the study. 

It was found that the adolescents 
could imply more concepts in the 
discussion than they had mention- 
ed in the essays. This seems to in- 
dicate that they have taken for 
granted some concepts of democ- 
racy as the ways of doing things 
without even realizing that they 
were a part of democracy. They 
recognized many more concepts 
presented in the questionnaire than 
in the essays or the discussion. 
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What adolescents know about 
democracy 


Concepts on freedoms and rights 
were prevalent among the adoles- 
cents. Freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of living, free- 
dom in voting, and freedom of 
work were among the most fre- 
quently mentioned concepts in their 
essays. The right to get an edu- 
cation, the right to vote, and the 
right to own and enjoy property 
were also prevalent. But concepts 
related to responsibilities and ob- 
ligations were less prevalent even 
among the ninth graders and the 
seniors. Only the seniors mention- 
ed the concept, privilege entails re- 
sponsibility. 

Concepts related to democratic 
government, economic security, 
civil rights, equality, justice, ma- 
jority rules, and the appeal to rea- 
son were fairly prevalent among 
all. All grades were uncertain about 
the concepts on delegated responsi- 
bility, men can govern themselves, 
and minority rights. The sixth 
graders were most uncertain about 
minority rights, such as, right to 
have change, freedom of petition, 
and majority is not always right. 
Abstract concepts as man is more 
precious than things, tolerance, in- 
terdependence, and mutal respect 
were also less prevalent among the 
sixth graders, the ninth graders and 
the seniors were uncertain about 
discrimination based on race and 
color. 


Of the eighty concepts compiled 
in the master list, some were under- 
stood by the adolescents earlier 
than others. For example: 


Government by the people and govern- 
ment for the people before government 
of the people 

Representative government before delegated 
responsibility 

Right to own and enjoy property. right 
to earn a living and public service and 
welfare before duty to pay taxes and 
obedience to the law. 


Freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of assembly and associa- 
tion before freedom of inquiry, free- 
dom of discussion, and freedom of 
thought 

Majority rule before majority rights. 
minority groups are of value, minority 
can become majority, and majority is 
not always right 

Freedom in living and in voting before 
freedom with restriction 

Freedom from want before freedom from 
fear 
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Private enterprise before government con- 
trol in business 


Right to an education before free educa- 
tion for all 


It is difficult to say to what ex- 
tent these later concepts are the 
result of classroom instruction, the 
result of maturation, or a combina- 
tion of both. Indications of the 
possible influence of the classroom 
instruction in the adolescents’ un- 
derstanding of democracy were 
found on specific concepts. For 
example, on the concept of separa- 
tion of religion and state, the dif- 
ference between the sixth graders 
and the ninth graders was negli- 
gible but that between the ninth 
graders and the seniors was signi- 
ficant. This increased understand- 
ing of the seniors may well be the 
result of their study of government 
which is required in most schools 
either in the junior or the senior 
year. Twenty per cent more sen- 
iors recognized the concept cor- 
rectly while the percentages of sixth 
graders and the ninth graders were 
almost the same. Furthermore, 
many more ninth graders than 
either the seniors or the sixth grad- 
ers mentioned duty to pay taxes 
and obedience to the law, which 
may well be the result of their study 
in civics or citizenship, which is 
taught in the seventh or the eighth 
grade. 


Not all adolescents had a clear 
understanding of the meaning of 
democracy. Some of the essays 
from the sixth graders stated: 

“T don’t know what democracy means. 
Therefore I cannot write anything about 
democracy.’’ 

‘“‘Democracy means to me that one who 
is on the president’s party. One who 
is honest so that he can be the presi- 
dent.” 


One interesting essay from a 
ninth grader goes like this: 
“There are two democracies: a Demo- 
cratic democracy and a Republican de- 
mocracy. The Republican democracy is 
for Ike, the Democratic democracy is for 
Stevenson.” 


Another Ninth Grader wrote: 


‘My father is a Republican and my grand- 

father is a Democrat—and they love 
one another just the same. That is 
democracy.” 


Growth in understanding 


There was a steady growth 
from grade to grade in the under- 





standing of democracy as revealed 
in the nature of concepts and the 
number of concepts given in their 
answers. 

As expected, a difference existed 
in the ways of expressing the same 
concept by the pupils from various 
grades. For example, the concept 
of the right to vote was expressed 
by the sixth graders as ‘“We vote 
for our president.’’ But the ninth 
graders used ‘Popular vote’ and 
the seniors used “‘Right of suf- 
frage.’’ 

There was also a difference in the 
reasoning of the pupils although 
they could give the same answers. 
In discussing the need of rules in 
the school most of the pupils from 
all grades thought that rules were 
necessary although a few ninth 
graders and seniors said: ‘‘Not 
necessarily.’’ The reasons for hav- 
ing rules given only by the seniors 
were: ‘To have discipline, to 
have organization, to have better 
relations, to follow parliamentary 
procedure, to make young people 
feel better, to have something to 
work for.’’ The reasons given by 
the ninth graders exclusively were: 
“To run the class, to take the 
teacher’s place.” And only the 
sixth graders said: ‘“To keep quiet, 
to help the teacher, and to keep 
people going.” 

It may be gratifying to teachers 
that the growth in the understand- 
ing of democracy as shown in the 
increasing number of concepts pos- 
sessed by the adolescents in each 
succeeding grade was significant. 
The average number of concepts 
mentioned per essay was 3.53 per 
sixth grader, 6.20 per ninth grader, 
and 7.32 per senior. The average 
number of concepts in the ques- 
tionnaire recognized correctly per 
pupils for the sixth grade, the ninth 
grade, and the senior was 63.88, 
70.77, and 71.55 concepts respec- 
tively. As it may be seen from this 
data, the difference between the 
sixth graders and the ninth graders 
was greater than that between the 
ninth graders and the seniors. 

The answers given by those 
from the higher grades agreed more 
often with the master list com- 
piled from the review of literature. 


Do adolescents prize democracy? 


Just how do adolescents appre- 
ciate democracy? Some conceded 
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that it is too often taken for grant- 
ed. But many of them, especially 
those from the higher grades, 
showed an appreciation of their 
heritage. Here are some of the 
quotations from their essays: 

The sixth graders said: 
Democracy is the finest way in the world. 
Democracy is better than any other way 
of living. 
means a lot to me. 


I 


The ninth graders said: 


It is my life. My life without democracy 

would be no life. We have the greatest 

gift that God could bestow on any na- 
tion. 

is our duty to prove to the world that 

we have the best government there is 

in the world. 

Democracy is the best way. Everything 
everyone does should be done in a 
democratic way. Democracy _ stands 
above every other kind of government. 


_— 
_ 


The seniors said: 


To me, democracy is the most perfect 
form of government. 

Our land has set up a government that no 
other nation has ever built. 

[ think of democracy as the strongest 
government in the world today and as 
a leader of all nations. Democracy, in 
my estimation, is the only kind of gov- 
ernment which will really work in the 
world today. Dictators will come and 
go, but a democracy will last as long 
as people wish to remain free. 


Some interesting observations 


It was observed that the sixth 
graders were more responsive and 
expressive than those from _ the 
higher grades in the discussion. 
The seniors were most inhibited in 
expressing themselves. The sixth 
graders never supplemented their 
answers with comments in _ the 
questionnaire but comments were 
volunteered by the ninth graders 
and the seniors. This seems to 
show that the older pupils were 
more meticulous in the choice of 
words and in qualifying the state- 
ments as they marked them. There 
were instances showing that the 
seniors have a distaste for auto- 
cratic terms like ‘must.’ 

Pupils from the city schools ex- 
press a better understanding of de- 
mocracy than those from the rural 
schools, ‘The number of concepts 
mentioned per essay by the city 
ninth graders with an average of 
6.85 concepts was about as good 
as the rural seniors, with an aver- 
age of 6.84. 

Adolescents have a tendency to 
accept certain concepts in broad 
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wrong, encourage others to take 
part, respect the right to be heard, 
your friend should understand if 
you don’t vote for him.”’ 


terms more readily than in specific 
terms. For example, no discrim- 
ination in general was accepted by 
many more adolescents than no dis- 
crimination specified by color, race, 
and sex. 

The answers given by the ado- 
lescents in the discussion reflected 
their school and outside experience. 
For example, ‘“The principal de- 
cides, the class officers decide, they 
(the minority) should not fight, 
let them apologize, they should go 
along and not fuss, you may lose 
your friend if you don’t vote for 
him, and the majority is always 
right,’’ were answers given exclu- 
sively by the sixth graders. On the 
other hand, only the seniors an- 
swered: ‘‘The appointed commit- 
tee decides, have a campaign, nom- 
ination committee helps, panel dis- 
cussion helps, mark the ballot 


In conclusion 

For those interested in teaching 
democracy to adolescents, the find- 
ings of this study may give a few 
pointers to this important ‘ask. 
Understanding democracy is basic 
to safeguard democracy. Teachers 
may not realize sometimes the 
grand opportunity of teaching de- 
mocracy to the adolescents both 
through classroom and other school 
experiences. That experiences are 
vital to these adolescents was re- 
vealed in the fact that, although 
they failed to mention in the essays 
the concept of majority rule as an 
essential part of democracy, when 
a problem situation was presented 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Pupils at Wenonah School, Waynesboro, 
get and give lessons in international relations as they help Rosewitha Metzig, an 
11 year old girl from Germany who entered their school on January 29, to adjust 
to American life in their community. Rosewitha did not know the language 
spoken but before the first day of school was over she had learned several English 
words. 

Plans had been carefully made to help Rosewitha when she entered the 
Wenonah School. Certain pupils were assigned specific tasks to help her learn the 
school routine and assist with English lessons. She was placed with pupils of her 
own age in the sixth grade. As she learns English, her scholastic standing will be 
checked for placement in the proper grade level. 

The Metzig family, Rosewitha and her parents, Helmut and Melida Frida, were 
brought to Waynesboro by members of St. John’s Episcopal Church, through the 
Church World Service. The church provided information on Rosewitha’s scholas- 
tic rating in Germany before she enrolled here. 

The principal of Wenonah School, Kate Collins, was assisted in interpreting by 
Mrs. R. T. Evans who speaks German, and also interpreted for the teacher, Mrs. 
Rodes. Rosewitha is learning daily to speak some English and to understand 
American school customs, and members of the group are learning to share. 
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to them for discussion, all of them 
agreed to go by majority rule. 

An effort should be made to 
avoid teaching the meaning of de- 
mocracy in broad and_ general 
terms, unrelated or meangingless in 
specific situations. Concepts on 
‘equality’ and ‘no discrimination’ 
need to be interpreted in terms of 
action rather than in theoretical 
terms. And, perhaps, more em- 
phasis should be put on concepts 
found to be less prevalent among 
the adolescents, such as ‘privilege 
entails responsibility’, ‘freedom 
with restriction’ and ‘minority 
rights’. 

Characteristics of the growing 
and maturing adolescent should be 
taken into consideration in the 
teaching of democracy. The find- 
ings seem to indicate that such ab- 
stract concepts as ‘man is more 
precious than things’, ‘mutual re- 
spect’, and ‘tolerance’ were under- 
stood only when the adolescents 
had reached the ninth grade level. 

It is interesting to note that in 
many cases the adolescents would 
say that democracy is great, is won- 
derful, is the best of all, but the 
only concepts they could give in 
defining democarcy was nothing 
more than freedom. This high de- 
gree of appreciation is not to be 
discouraged. But the _ teachers’ 
problem is to help pupils establish 
a rational basis for these feelings 
and to give them more forceful 
ways of expressing them. 

Perhaps this study will point 
out some of the problems in teach- 
ing democracy to adolescents not 
only in America but also in other 
countries. At least, the writer is 
less bewildered about what the 
American boys and girls think 
when they talk proudly about de- 
mocracy, and fascinated at the 
prospect of making democracy 
more meaningful to adolescents 
through a variety of school experi- 
ences. 


Time out for recess in public schocls 
was virtually unknown back in 1887 
when the National Education Associa- 
tion was founded. Not until 1884 was 
a committee appointed to survey the 
controversial issue. Of the educators 
queried, 56 percent were opposed to 
recess, one reason being that “many 
pupils would not go out for recess un- 
less compelled.” 
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Maintaining High Certification 
Standards—A Responsibility 


of the Teaching Profession 


by LINDLEY J. STILES 


(This statement was prepared as an introduction to the report on Selection, 
Retention, and Recommendations for Professional Certification of a sub- 
committee of the Cooperative Study of Student Teaching. The project has 
been carried out in institutions which prepare teachers in Virginia under the 
leadership of the State Department of Educaticn.) 


EACHING requires professional competence. As in other profes- 

sions, such as engineering, medicine and law, the development of 
such competence cannot be left to the slow and inadequate process of ‘‘trial 
and error’ experience. A generation ago, in all the professions it was 
customary for individuals to master the knowledges and skills for practice 
through self-education, or in more fortunate instances, through appren- 
ticeship work under successful older practitioners. Some of the people 
so trained developed extremely reputable professional ability for their 
time; their practice and research opened the doors to the high levels of 
professional service which are available today. Others, the less able, prac- 
ticed alongside the competent. A helpless and often gullible public, the 
recipient of the services, was all too often the victim of the poorly trained, 
yet fully legalized practitioner. The ‘‘Quack’’ doctor, the “‘shyster’’ law- 
yer, and the “‘jack-leg’’ engineer are all familiar designations given indi- 
viduals of this era who were inadequately prepared and incompetent 
professionally. 


As the professions became more complex, thereby requiring substantial 
periods of both general and specialized formal study in their preparation, 
all professional groups have taken steps to establish standards which will 
guarantee that only well-prepared and professionaly competent individ- 
uals will be certified to practice. Thus, in the development of high pro- 
fessional standards in each field, leadership has come from within the 
professional group itself. Standards agreed upon have been enacted into 
State laws and enforced by State examining committees backed up by the 
membership of each profession. 


It is natural, therefore, and a development to be expected, that mem- 
bers of the teaching profession should endeavor to set the standards for 
those who prepare for teaching. Above all else, the teaching profession 
has a prior responsibility to the public it serves. Poorly prepared and in- 
competent teachers fail in their duty to students and in so doing under- 
mine confidence in the entire profession. Responsible teachers, to protect 
the public and their own professional reputations, must join together 
to seek ways of guaranteeing that only the most able individuals—intel- 
lectually and personally—are admitted to programs of preparation. They 
must make certain that standards of preparation are kept abreast of ex- 
panding knowledges and the skills essential for the successful practice of 
teaching. They must see that only the professionally qualified and able 
are certified to teach, 


Institutions which prepare teachers have an obligation to uphold the 
standards set by the profession and to join with members of the profes- 
sion to improve the program of preparation for teaching. 


Dr. Stiles, former Dean of the School of Education at the University of 
Virginia, now holds a similar position at the University of Wisconsin. 
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While at home recuperating from illness Johnny Wall 
goes to school by telephone. Through the school-to-home 
system, he can even hear pages turned in the classroom two 
miles away. Here Johnny is shown with J. W. Dunston, 
manager of local telephone company at Culpeper which in- 
stalled the service at the request of the pupil’s father, Jack 
Wall. 


IGHT-year-old John Wall, 

Jr. of Culpeper, Virginia, 
flipped a switch on the box-like 
device in front of him and then 
began to recite his school lesson. 
Johnny wasn't making a record or 
talking just to hear the sound of 
his own voice. It travelled over 
wires into Ann Wingfield School 
and out of a loudspeaker on the 
desk of his third grade class teacher, 
Mrs. R. C. Sample. And, all of 
Johnny’s classmates heard his reci- 
tation because, by means of a spe- 
cial hook-up, he was ‘‘attending”’ 
class via the telephone. 

Confined to his home for sev- 
eral months while recuperating 
from illness, Johnny Wall has, 
nevertheless, not missed a day of 
school. He achieved this perfect 
attendance record through the co- 
operation of our school system and 
the local office of the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company, 
which installed an EXECUTONE 
“School-to-Home” communica- 
tions system for Johnny. 

Johnny’s father, Jack Wall, a 
local dairy farm manager, started 
the ball rolling after he read about 
the School-to-Home service in a 
magazine and inquired about its 
possibilities for his boy. We look- 
ed into the matter of costs and in- 
vestigated experience with the 
method in other areas. Then, after 
talks with the parents, family phy- 
sician and the teacher to consider 
all aspects of the situation, Mrs. 
Mary G. Ross, principal of Ann 
Wingfield School, was authorized 
to give the telephone company the 
green light to install the equip- 
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ment, and three days later, Johnny 
Wall's School-to-Home communi- 
cations system was in operation. 
How does it work? Johnny can 
tell you it’s pretty simple. There 
are two electronic intercommuni- 
cation units, which have been es- 
pecially designed to operate with 
telephone circuits. The installa- 
tion at the home is equipped with 
a talk switch and volume control. 
This is connected by a private tele- 
phone circuit to an amplifier and 
stationary classroom unit at Ann 
Wingfield School. The school in- 
stallation is near the teacher’s desk 
and is so sensitive that anything 
happening in the classroom is easily 





Johnny Wall 
Goes to School 
by Telephone 


by PAUL HOUNSHELL 


Superintendent of Culpeper County Schools 


heard by the child at home— 
Johnny even hears the pages of a 
book being turned in class two 
miles away. 

With this arrangement, Johnny 
participates in classroom discussion, 
and with the help of his classmates 
visualizes what goes on in the 
classroom. He receives his assign- 
ments along with his class and his 
mother brings his written work to 
Mrs. Sample for checking. 

Says Mrs. Sample: ‘“The school- 
to-home telephone method of 
teaching a ‘shut-in’ student has 
benefited both John and his class. 
John has kept up in his class work 
and by careful listening is able to 


Photos by Seigneur, Culpeper 


In Johnny’s classroom at Ann Wingfield School, Mrs. R. C. Sample teaches 
the third grade, while H. W. Howard installs the school-to-home communica- 
tions system for their home-bound pupil, as H. L. Callison, representative of 
the telephone company at Culpeper, watches. 
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comprehend assignments, explana- 
tions and discussions. “The general 
atmosphere of the classroom—co- 
operation, responsibility and speech 
deficiencies—has improved.” 

Johnny’s mother adds that be- 
cause he is not able to see his teach- 
er ‘“‘he follows his lessons more 
closely, with the result that he has 
developed his powers of concentra- 
tion.’’ Mrs. Wall terms the School- 
to-Home service ‘‘a blesing for any 
child who has to remain out of 
school for an extended period of 
time.”’ 

Dr. J. B. Jones, one of the phy- 
sicians in charge of Johnny Wall’s 
case, feels the use of the school-to- 
home system has been of inestima- 
ble value. ‘‘John’s morale has 
been high,’’ he says, ‘“‘and he has 
convalesced more rapidly because it 
was easy for him to remain quiet 
when he was so well occupied.”’ 

Teaching by telephone is, of 
course, no substitute for periodic 
visits by a home teacher. Rather, 
it is recommended as a supplement. 
If the services of a home teacher 
are not available, as is the case with 
Johnny Wall, the classroom teach- 
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NORFOLK COUNTY PREPARES FOR JAMES.- 
TOWN FESTIVAL. Art students at Churchland High 
School are working on a king size mural smybolizing seven 
important events in the lives of the early Jamestown settlers. 
Shown are Mrs. Lena Rice, teacher, with some of her stu- 
dents, Jimmy Walker, Brenda Fisher, Carol Rosenthal, and 
Barbara Gardner. The mural is approximately three feet 
wide and 18 feet long, painted in bright colors. The pano- 
rama portrays the arrival of the settlers at Jamestown, shows 
them making friends with the Indians, and the fighting 
which later followed. Pocahontas saving the life of Cap- 





er visits the child from time to time 
to provide personal supervision. 

While not every homebound 
child is capable of deriving the full 
benefit from telephone contact with 
the class, the service is proving ex- 
tremely successful for a wide va- 
riety of shut-in children with car- 
diac, orthopedic, muscular, and 
contagious conditions or fractures. 
As one educator put it, the tech- 
nique can be used for any home- 
bound child of average intelligence 
who can hear, see, articulate, hold 
a pencil, and manipulate a switch. 

Units similar to those installed 
for Johnny Wall and Buddy Lay- 
man have been used in more than 
46 States. Some 2000 Iowa chil- 
dren, for example, have received 
part or all of their education in this 
manner. Arrangements for the 
service must be made with the local 
telephone company. Costs will 
vary, depending upon the distance 
of the home from the school, the 
number of classes involved, and 
regulations of the local telephone 
company. 

A charge is made for a private 
telephone line between the home 
and the school, and for installation 


of units at both locations. The 
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Wall’s line, about two miles from 
Ann Wingfield Elementary School, 
was installed for an initial cost of 
$13.25. The rental per month in 
the case was $13.75. Because the 
service was not yet provided for in 
our budget, we permited the family 
to pay for the service. However, 
in the future we plan to make pro- 
vision for it on the same basis as 
we would for regular home instruc- 
tion. In addition, we are informed 
by Kuhn Barnett, Supervisor of the 
State Special Education, that teach- 
ing by telephone, if approved for a 
particular case, would be entitled to 
State Aid reimbursement up to 
$300 per year, to include both the 
telephone service and the home 
teacher. 

It should be stressed that teach- 
ing by telephone is no cure-all or 
universal remedy. Like any ma- 
chine, it is no better than the use 
to which it is put. For shut-in 
students, however, the method of- 
fers actual participation, at least in 
an audio sense, in a real classroom 
situation. And it offers the all- 
important advantages of daily ed- 
ucational contact and a sense of 
belonging and sharing with other 
children of like age and interests. 
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tain John Smith is featured as well as the meeting of the 
House of Burgesses, the first legislative assembly in America. 
The mural also reflects the changes made in Colonial life 
when a shipload of women and one of slaves debarked here 


At the request of the Jamestown Committee, plans have 
been made for parents to visit the Norfolk County schools 
during April to share the work done in connection with the 
Festival. Some schools have made dioramas of major events 
in Virginia’s history. Others will observe “Virginia Day.” 
Much original work is being done in stories and art. 
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Park School, overlooking Byrd Park, a former spacious residence, has been converted into six gleaming classrooms 
decorated in pastel colors and equipped with modern flexible schoolroom furniture. 


A School That Is Different 


by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 


Assistant Editor, Virginia Journal of Education 


ICHMOND'’s new Park School 

is different from any other 
school in the State. Here teen-age 
students from city-wide special 
classes in junior high are now en- 
rolled in one school designed to 
meet the needs of children whose 
academic achievement is such that 
they cannot profit from the usual 
secondary schools. 

Each pupil referred to this 
school is carefully screened as to 
physical, mental, social-emotional, 
and educational development. 

It is part of Richmond’s unique 
plan to provide education for every 
child, from the trainable to the 
gifted, 

Park School had its first open 
house for parents on March 15 
where progress made in slightly 
more than a month was demon- 
strated. [The school opened on 
February 11, 1957, with a faculty 
of five. Malcolm Alley is the head 
teacher. He is assisted by Mrs. 
Pattie Timberlake, Mrs. Sue Kemp, 
Esther Shevick and Lila Lee Rid- 
dell, all of whom have had special 
teaching experience. 

Students are grouped in four ro- 
tating classes according to abilities, 
with a maximum of 19 in each 
group. They study reading, arith- 
metic, language, social science, shop 
and homemaking. Their prog- 
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ress in these studies was displayed 
at the open house, and the first 
issue of a student newspaper was 
also released at that time. 

The school’s flexible program 
starts where the child is in both 
academic studies and physical ed- 
ucation. In its unregimentated 
program, the interest of the child 
is followed. For instance, in phys- 
ical education, he may go hiking, 
play soft ball, or jump rope. In 
the classroom, he works in a relaxed 
atmosphere with no rigid rules of 
conduct or pressure. Most students 
do fourth and fifth grade level 
work. 

The school also makes an effort 
to find job placement for the older 
boys, such as ushering, service sta- 
tion work, and Goodwill Indus- 
tries. 

This new school is under the 
supervision of Richmond’s Special 
Education Department, headed by 
Mrs. Margaret W. Hudson. ‘‘Our 
goals are simple,’ says Mrs. Hud- 
son. ““They sound no different from 
those that might be stated for any 
child enrolled in our schools. We 
want them to go as far as they can 
academically. We want to give 
them training in work habits. We 
want them to know how to main- 
tain good health, how to enjoy 
fair play, how to help others and 


to get along with them. We want 
them to know the community in 
which they live and to find out 
what type of work they can do, 
how to obtain that work, and 
what will enable them to perform 
it successfully. The groups are 
divided on the basis of their 
achievement level in reading. One 
teacher handles the reading instruc- 
tion program; another handles the 
community study and arithmetic 
program; another the science; and 
another the homemaking . . . and 
a woodworking shop is available to 
all members of the staff for projects 
related to their work.”’ 

The school has a capacity for 
80 pupils: 75 are now enrolled. 

A committee of Richmond school 
principals, guidance counselors, and 
department heads will study the 
program of this school as to its 
effectiveness and suggest any need 
for expansion or change. 

Not only did many departments 
of the city schools cooperate in 
preparing for the opening of this 
school, including the Buildings and 
Grounds, Libraries, Art, Home 
Economics, Music, and Medical, 
but outside resources were also used, 
making it a community project. 
The Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation has permitted the use of 
park areas for physical education 
and Goodwill Industries in pro- 
viding work opportunities for some 
of the pupils. The Junior Red 
Cross and the YMCA have alsc 
helped. 
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Through knowledge gained in the study of the basic circuits of electronics, 
students are able to build devices such as the automatic headlamp dimmer for 
their car or even to repair their television receiver. 


Industrial Arts tor t 


by FRED W. CULPEPPER, JR. 


Teacher, James Blair High School, Williamsburg 


UCH has been said about the 

need for providing challeng 
ing activities for the gifted student. 
The problem is acute and educa 
tional circles feel that something 
needs to be done about the prob- 
lem. ‘To those searching for a so- 
lution, Industrial Arts is well 
equipped to offer the challenge to 
the gifted student. 


Students experiment with the compounding of 


Industrial Arts, because of the 
nature of its activities, is an area 
of instruction that makes use of 
all of the basic learning skills ac 
cumulated by the student in his 
work in the other departments of 
the school. Mathematics, science, 
and skills in reading, writing, and 
speaking are but a few of those in- 
volved. 


Problem solving is the keystone 
of Industrial Arts. Let us suppose 
for example that the student has 
elected to construct a cabinet for 
the hi-fi system that was acquired 
recently. Research is essential if 
the student is to construct the 
speaker baffle for its most efficient 
use and tonal quality. Mathematics 
must of course be utilized in the 
calculations involved. Then too, 
there is the problem of just what 
style of furniture the design of the 
cabinet is to follow. Should the 
furniture in the home be predom- 
inately modern, a special style of 
construction is required: period 
style requires still another. Choice 
of material must be considered in 
the planning of the project. Then 


e Gifted 


cables and other parts of the sys- 
tem must be made and fitted into 
the cabinet. All of the problems 
mentioned are a challenge to the 
student. 

This is but one of the many 
possibilities that could be a unit of 
work for a student. Possibly he 
has accumulated a set of books that 
he would like to house in a book- 
case. What could be a better proj- 
ect than the design and construc- 
tion of such a bookcase? 





Students examine classical design of furniture in the depart- 


glaze for use on their ceramic projects. ment. (Exhibit on loan from Virginia Museum of Fine Arts) 
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Or, possibly, if the student has 
elected to work in electronics, he 
could actually design and construct 
a hi-fidelity system. 


Industrial Arts serves as an in- 
troduction to industry. Most of 
our gifted students will eventually 
work in industry or some closely 
related profession. For the student 
wanting to specialize in engineer- 
ing in college, what could be bet- 
ter than a course that is centered 
about a study of the materials with 
which the student will be work- 
ing? Metalworking can give the 
student invaluable training in the 
processing of metal and the con- 
struction of useful objects from the 
material. 


How can the student be better 
introduced to the principle of de- 
sign and what constitutes good de- 
sign than through the construction 
of projects in which design is often 
the most important criterion? In 
woodworking, period styles of fur- 
niture are considered, as well as 
what constitutes good design in 
the furniture classified today as 
modern. Ceramics give the oppor- 
tunity for creative design in the 
making of objects on the potter's 
wheel or by the hand processes 
through which an aesthetic appre- 
ciation is developed. 

Then too, in this age of ‘‘do- 
it-yourself’’ much of the routine 
repair work about the home is 
taught in the Industrial Arts De- 
partment whether it is replacing 
the plug on an extension cord or 
repairing a leaking faucet. Cer- 
tainly the gifted student needs to 
know what end of the hammer is 
used for driving a nail, and just 
when the nail should be used and 
when a wood screw should be used. 
Far too many of our “‘brains’’ of 
today sadly lack the fundamental 
knowledge of mechanical devices 
and thus are helpless in our me- 
chanical age. It is astounding the 
number of educated men that are 
helpless when the family motor car 
needs just a small twist of a screw- 
driver to put it back into proper 
operation. 

Let’s consider the valuable con- 
sumer knowledge that is a by- 
product of a study of Industrial 
Arts. The student learns what to 


look for in the selection of furni- 
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ture for example. He knows what 
kind of construction in the drawer 
of a chest is the best and the most 
practical. He has learned to read 
the electric meter on the side of the 
house and knows what the little 
dials indicate so that he might 
cross-check on the bill that is pre- 
sented each month. He knows the 
kind of circuit in a television set 
that will give the most trouble free 
service and not be subject to fre- 
quent break-downs. 

And so we see that through a 
study of Industrial Arts, the stu- 
dent is gaining valuable training 
for his future life. Where else but 
in Industrial Arts is he to learn 
anything about the manufacturing 
processes involved in automation, 
the new feature of industry today. 
Industrial Arts through a diversity 
of subjects offers the student ex- 
periences representing many indus- 





tries from which sampling he can 
find fields that interest him the 
most and guide him in his selection 
of a future vocation or profession. 

Granted, this is the result of a 
good program in Industrial Arts, 
but most of the features are to be 
found in many departments in 
Virginia. But the problem is far 
greater than this. A concerted ef- 
fort must be made by the admin- 
istrator to provide good facilities for 
the department and make it pos- 
sible for the gifted student to en- 
roll in such a course. In this 
manner, the student can be offered 
a course that will enrich his pro- 
gram in high school and provide 
a challenging situation, using the 
materials and processes of industry 
resulting in a practical object that 
bears witness to the success the stu- 
dent has had in meeting a problem 
solving situation. 








VIRGINIA—OURS TO LOVE, OURS TO ENJOY was the theme of a 
banquet summarizing the study of the Old Dominion by seventh grade pupils 


of Courtland Elementary School. 


their study of Virginia was exhibited at the banquet. 


Work done by the Social Studies class during 


Pictured above, the State 


Seal held by Mrs. Helen N. Joyner, seventh grade teacher at Courtland School, 
is viewed by Mrs. Bessie G. Baker, another seventh grade teacher. 














Pupils participated in the banquet program. They gave brief talks on “Vir- 
ginia’s Greatness Among the States of the Union”, “George Washington, Vir- 
ginia’s Most Illustrious Son”, “Another Jewel of Virginia—Thomas Jefferson”, 
“Patrick Henry’s Tongue in Bringing About Our Independence”, and “Our 
Eight Virginia-Born Presidents.” They also spoke on ‘“Two Great Generals, Two 
Great Gentlemen—Robert E. Lee and ‘Stonewall’ Jackson,” and gave “Lee’s Fare- 
well to His Soldiers.” ‘‘Virginia’s Chief Industry—Agriculture” was described 
as well as “‘Virginia’s Scenic and Natural Beauty.” Students also explained “The 
State Bird and Flower of Virginia” and the “State Seal of Virginia.” 

Mrs. Helen N. Joyner, Social Studies teacher and faculty sponsor for the ban- 
quet, presented the official Salute to the Virginia Flag, which was written by 
her aunt, Mrs. T. E. Gravely of Martinsville. The salute, adopted by the General 
Assembly of 1954, follows: 

“T salute the Flag of Virginia with reverence and patriotic devotion to the 
‘Mother of States and Statesmen’ which it represents—the ‘Old Dominion’ where 
Liberty and Independence were born.” 























We Made Statt Membership 


a Special Honor 


by MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER FURR 
Adviser, The Kaleidoscope, Hopewell High School 





aE. 
ELECTION, INDOCTRINATION, PRESENTA TION— in that order, Hope- 


well’s publications board nominates staff members, later elects editor (top pic- 
ture). Business manager (middle picture) indoctrinates new staff members. Be- 
low, the entire staff is presented to the student body at an assembly program. 


Is the annual an emergency 
matter to be undertaken by hardy 
volunteers? Or is it a project 
whose leaders are to be chosen 
according to strict standards? 
This successful adviser offers a 
plan which, modified to conform 
with local problems and condi- 
tions, may help your school as- 
sign staff members more care- 
fully. Staff membership is a 
greater honor, too, when based 
on election by a screening board. 


J UNIORS interested in being 
on next year’s Kaleidoscope 
staff, please sign below.”’ 

Traditionally, notices like this 
were posted yearly in our junior 
home rooms. Anyone could volun- 
teer. No qualifications were desig- 
nated, other than a desire to hold 
staff membership. From the result- 
ant list, the junior class voted on a 
specified number. And so another 
year's staff was formed! It was as 
easy as that. 

But, as the number of school and 
community activities increased in 
the late 1940's, the quality and 
number of volunteers declined. 
Clearly something must be done to 
assure better qualified staff mem- 
bers, and enough of them to get 
the job done. 

To improve staff selection, and 
at the same time to add honor to 
membership, a publications board 
was established at Hopewell. This 
was to consist of six faculty mem- 
bers who would select the staffs for 
schoo] publications. 

You might wish to select the 
board according to some different 
plan, but at Hopewell the members 
included the editorial and business 
sponsors and the editor and busi- 
ness manager of the yearbook 
(Kaleidoscope); the newspaper's 
sponsor, editor, and business man- 
ager; the adviser of the student 
handbook, who is junior English 
instructor; the art instructor; and 
the principal. 

Early in March, at Hopewell, 
the yearbook sponsors consult with 
the junior English teacher (who is 
on the board). Each junior is con- 
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sidered on the basis of the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1. Ability in English composi- 
tion; 

2. Attitudes of responsibility 
toward both school work and ex- 
tra-curricular activities; 

3. Contribution to and enthusi- 
asm for school activities, particu- 
larly those requiring literary or 
artistic talents, or business acumen; 

4. The ability to assume leader- 
ship; 

5. Attitude toward following 
directions given by student leaders 
or faculty advisers; 


6. Desire to see a job well done, 
regardless of recognition or honor. 

Usual school files provide us 
with information needed about the 
course of study and the outside ac- 
tivities of each potential candidate 
for staff assignment. Such records 
(supplemented by some inquiry, 
perhaps) will reveal after-school 
jobs, church work, and miscelane- 
Ous community activities. 

A student is automatically dis- 
qualified from staff nominations if: 

1. His program 
after-school job; 


requires an 


2. His performance of duties 
previously assigned lacked excel- 
lence; 

3. His fall schedule includes a 
sport requiring many practice hours 
—unless the board feels he can 
combine school work, sports, and 
Kaleidoscope asignments with suc- 
cess; or 

4. His fall program does not in- 
clude at least one study hall. 

When the sponsors and the 
junior English teacher who knows 
the class have consulted fully and 
studied the records, they are ready 
to submit names of from 10 to 15 
students with greatest promise for 
yearbook work. The publications 
board can add or delete names. 

The approved students are then 
invited to an orientation meeting, 
at which the sponsors, the out- 
going editor and business-manager 
discuss the duties involved in staff 
membership. Emphasis is given to 
the fact that staff duty must be 
placed above other activities. 


This article was published in the 
September, 1956 issue of Photolith, 
the national magazine for school year- 
book staffs. 
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Usually, students accept their 
nominations. From those accept- 
ing staff membership, the publica- 
tions board elects an editor, an as- 
sistant editor, and a _ business 
manager. 

As soon as possible, then, the 
new staff is presented to the entire 
student body at an assembly pro- 
gram planned and executed by the 
sponsors and present staff mem- 
bers. As each new staff member 
arrives on stage, he receives a card 
signifying his staff position. The 
new editors and business manager 





Whither College Bound! 


are reserved for last. They receive 
ribbons denoting their office. 

This new procedure for staff 
selection is far more time-consum- 
ing than the old “‘sign-your-name”’ 
method previously used. But re- 
sults well reward the effort. Each 
year, the junior class eagerly awaits 
the board’s nominations. Students 
are impressed by the care with 
which selections are made. 

Above all, a staff is formed of 
those best qualified to write, ar- 
range, and finance the yearbook! 


Recommendations offered by Fred F. Knobloch, Principal 


Jackson Memorial High School, Austinviile 


to encourage more pupils to enter college 


1. Parents and teachers, even during pre-school and primary years, 
should be alert to “‘spot’’ pupils who might be good college material. 


2. Pupils who are so identified should be taken early and frequently to 
visit one or more nearby colleges. 


3. Contact with college graduates, other than those in the teaching pro- 
fession, should be encouraged by parents and teachers. 


4. College catalogs and other guidance material should be made avail- 
able not just in the late years of high school but in the early years 
and even in the elementary grades. 


5. Teachers should be extremely careful to avoid presenting the nega- 
tive and discouraging side of college training and should make an 
effort to get other college-trained people to adopt a similar point of 


view. 


6. Availability of scholarships, loans, and self-help should be empha- 


sized. 





rheto by Vuave Ureear 


XYLOPHONE ENTHUSIASTS in the Fourth Grade at Atkins School, Smyth 
County, recently gave a concert for their PTA. The band is a part of their 
regular class room music program. In the background (above) is their teacher, 
Mrs. I. O. Foglesong, and Mrs. Fred Davis, music supervisor for Smyth County. 
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Citizenship Committee 


EDWARD TRICE, Southampton County, Chairman 
FRED M. BROWN, Franklin County 

Mrs. JOELLA BRADLEY, State Department of Education 
Mrs. MARY BUCHANAN, Mathews County 
THOMAS CABELUS, Alexandria 

MRS. MARGARET CARMINE, Accomack County 
LACONA DIAMOND, Galax County 

MISs PETE DORTON, Wise County 

Mrs. HAZEL FISHER, Surry County 

Mrs. HUGH P. FISHER, New Kent County 

Mrs. AZALEE GEORGE, Hopewell 

MIGNONNE GRIGGS, Roanoke County 

E. CARL HOOVER, Henry County 

S. C. MORGAN, York County 

LAWRENCE E. PITTMAN, Prince George County 
J. POWERS PULLEN, Danville 

EDWARD RADKE, South Norfolk 

HARRY RAGSDALE, Giles County 

H. K. REVELEY, Rockbridge County 





Credentials Committee 


ROY PUCKETT, Richmond, Chairman 
ROSEMOND ABERNATHY, Richmond 
MARY J. BARBOUR, Henrico County 
OSCAR W. FARY, JR., Richmond 
THELMA B. KEENE, Richmond 

G. H. REID, Chesterfield County 
JOHN G. SCHNEIDER, Richmond 
JACK THOMAS, Richmond 

IMOGEN WRIGHT, Richmond 


Executive Committee 


*M. HAROLD BELL, Harrisonburg, Chairman 
*ROBERT H. BALLAGH, Clifton Forge 

*W. H. BOWMAN, Wise County 

*VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper County 

*W. W. ROBINSON, Radford 


| Journal Committee 


Mrs. LOUISE CRISP, Staunton, Chairman 
MRS. FRANCES S. ATTKISSON, Hanover County 
LILLIAN BEAZLEY, Caroline County 
MRs. CHARLES A. CARTER, Isle of Wight County 
MRS. ROBERTA COTTRELL, Goochland County 
Mrs. TOM DICKINSON, Buena Vista 
EMMET GARDNER, Carroll County 
HOMER HUMPHRIES, King William-King and Queen 
Dr. HAROLD JACK, State Department of Education 
SHIRLEY KIGER, Waynesboro 
j FRED KNOBLOCK, Wythe County 
MRS. RENEEE LAMB, Richmond-Westmoreland 
Mrs. CARLTON LOwRY, Clifton Forge 
G. O. MCGEE, Charlotte County 
JANE MILLER, Page County 
J. O. MOREHEAD, Bland County 
BERTIE PATTERSON, Quantico Post Schoo! 
AVICE ROANE, Augusta County 
Mrs. JUNE STEPPE, King George County 
J. THOMAS WALKER, Spotsylvania County 








*Appointed by Board of Directors. 
**Constitution requirement. 
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VEA Committees Appoint 





Every local education association within M6 co 
sented among the 14 committees and Boa} Di 
ciation. These state-wide committees can fresen 
your suggestions for the improvements of edhtion 


Legislative Committee 


CHARLES W. SMITH. Hopewell-Prince George County, 
Chairman 
A. G. CARTER, Halifax County 


** VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper County 


*J. LEONARD MAUCK, Smyth County 
J. H. RICE, Fairfax County 
*W.H. SEAWELL, Mecklenburg County 


Necrology Committee 


MILTON WRIGHT, Harrisonburg, Chairman 


Personnel Policies Com nittee 


MARY SUE FULLER, Russell County. Chairman 
MILDRED ALVIS, Appomattox County 

R. E. BASS, State Department of Education 
ETTA BRANDT, Campbell County 

Mrs. LOUISE CREWS, Nelson County 

H. D. DENTON, Washington County 

MRS. CATHERINE DOBYNS, Floyd County 
JULIAN DUNN, Williamsburg 

MACON FEARS, Lunenburg County 

TYLER FULCHER, Amherst County 

EDWARD LAMBERT, Norfolk 

JOHN LAMBERT, Richmond Professional Institute 
J. WINSTON MILAM, Lynchburg 

M. M. MOSELEY, JR., Greensville County 

O. A. NORTON, Amelia County 

Mrs. NEGOTHA POWERS, Dickenson County 
RAY REID, State Department of Education 
PAUL SCHWEITZER, Norfolk 

RAYMOND SNEAD, Stafford County 

M. G. WILLEY, Warwick 

MRS. JOSEPHINE WINGATE, Tazewell County 


Professional Standards Committee 


Dr. G. TYLER MILLER, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Chairman 

MRS. MARGUERITE BALLENGER, Alexandria 

MRS. PEARL BEST, Prince William County 

RAY BUCHANAN, Smyth County 

DR. FRED DIXON, Richmond 

DOROTHY HERRON, Norfolk 

MRS. MARGARET HUDSON, Richmond 

Dr. ARTHUR JARMAN, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

DR. FRANCIS LANKFORD, Longwood College, Farmville 

GERTRUDE LEWIS, Culpeper County 

ALFRED J. MAPP, Portsmouth 

Dr. EDWARD OVERTON, University of Richmond 

Mrs. B. T. QUILLEN, Buchanan County 

DR. HARRY SANDERS, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg 

Mrs. ELEANOR SCOTT, Norfolk County 

LILY TUCKER, Nottoway County 

DR. WELDON THOMPSON, Lynchburg College 

DR. WOODROW WILKERSON, State Department of Education 

MRs, NANNIE MAE WILLIAMS, State Department of Educa- 
tion 

DR. ROBERT YOUNG. Radford College, Radford 


Public Relations Committee 


MRS. RUTH CORD, Radford, Chairman 

MRS. MARGARET BROWN, Roanoke 

ROBERT E. BRUCE, Virginia School for Deaf and Blind, 
Staunton 

IVAN BUTTERWORTH, Dinwiddie County 
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n tg§ counties and 32 cities of Virginia is repre- 
Boa) Directors of the Virginia Education Asso- 
esent you better if you will pass on to them 
»f edition and the profession in the Old Dominion. 


NATHAN CANODE, Craig County 

ARTHUR CHAPMAN, State Department of Education 

PAUL COFFMAN, Roanoke County 

W.H. DuRR, State Department of Education 

E. §. ELLIOTT, Scott County 

Mrs. MARY JO FoRE, Winchester 

H. T. GRINDSTAFF, Botetourt County 

Dr. C. R. HAMRICK, Madison College, Harrisonburg 

WILLIAM HAVENS, Arlington County 

MRS. VIRGINIA HUMMEL, Montgomery County 

KENNETH LAMBDIN, Lynchburg Training School and 
Hospital, Colony 

A. P. LEVICKI, Wise County 

MRS. CAROLINE A. LONDON, Northampton County 

MARY MASON, Fredericksburg 

J. H. REVERE, Lunenburg County 

EUGENE Ross, Tazewell County 

FRANK THOMPSON, Warwick 

ROBERT F. WALTON, Powhatan County 

Mrs. MYRA WOLF, Rappahannock County 


Registration Committee 


MILDRED BRAME. Richmond, Chairman 
EDNA E. BASS, Richmond 

HELEN BATEMAN, Richmond 

Mrs. LENA BLANTON, Richmond 
WILLIAM WIRT BROCK, JR., Richmond 
JAMES E. DANIEIO, Richmond 
DURWOOD E. DENTON, Richmond 
VIRGINIA L. GAY, Richmond 
LUCILLE GILLESPIE, Richmond 
MARGARET LEAKE, Richmond 
MARGARET LIPSCOMB, Henrico County 
LOUISE C. LUCK, Richmond 

MRS. ELMIRA MAURICE. Richmond 
Mrs. MARY MCGINTY, Richmond 
ESKEL C. NORBECK, Richmond 

JANET HOPE PEEK, Richmond 

PAUL WATSON, Henrico County 


Resolutions Committee 


CRAIGHILL BURKS, Fairfax County, Chairman 
CECIL BELCHER, Bristol 

MAXWELL BRYANT, Pittsylvania County 
MARTHA CREIGHTON, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
THELMA CRENSHAW, Chesterfield County 
Mrs. ISLA ELMORE, Brunswick County 
SYLVIA HAROWITZ, Charlottesville 

Mrs. Roy KYLE, Bedford County 

CHARLES S. MONROE, Loudoun County 

O. A. NORTON, Amelia County 

ARMSTRONG SMITH, Cumberland County 
MARGARETTA STEPHENS, Henrico County 
Dr. JAMES W. TAYLOR, Arlington County 
Mrs. T. B. TREAKLE, Gloucester County 
WILLIAM H. WETZEL, Greene County 

KATE WHITE, Falls Church 

Mrs. EVELYN WOOLFOLK, Orange County 


Retirement Committee 


FRANK COX, Princess Anne County, Chairman 
PAUL BEABLE, Frederick County 

MRS. PAULINE BEAN, Clarke County 

FANNY BOOTHE, Sussex County 

Mrs. ALICE M. BOYER, Hampton 

Mrs. ELIZA COCHRAN, Fauquier County 
GEORGE COPENHAVER, Highland County 
CHARLES COSTELLO, Fluvanna County 
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LEE CUPP, Augusta County 

B. T. DOYLE, JR., Danville 

MARGARET ENGLISH, Martinsville 
GERALDINE FRAY, Albemarle County 

Mrs. ADA HUDNALL, Lancaster-Northumberland 
MRS, VIOLET JOHNSON, Grayson County 
Mrs. MARY B. LUKE, Nansemond County 
ALVIN LUTZ, Shenandoah County 

C. E. MAY, Bridgewater College 

MRS. DOROTHY NEFF, Bath County 
VERNON NEWMAN, Pulaski County 
WILBUR PENCE, Rockingham County 
HELEN THOMAS, Alleghany County 

MRS. FRANCIS UNDERWOOD, Patrick County 
LESLIE C. YOUNG, Warren County 


School Savings Committee 


Dr. EDWARD ALVEY, Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, Chairman 

PAUL HOUNSHELL, Culpeper County 

MRS. PATTY JACKSON, Amelia County 

FLOYD JENKINS, State Department of Education 

L. H. MCCUE, Lynchburg 

C. E. MAJOR, Middlesex County 

MAUDE MAHONEY, Alleghany County 

W. A. SCARBOROUGH, Dinwiddie County 

MILLARD P. STRICKLER, Princess Anne County 


Committee of Trustees 


* JOSEPH E. HEALY, Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind 
Staunton, Chairman 

*ELDON W. CHRISTOPHER, Essex County 

*S. P. JOHNSON, Petersburg 

* JOHN A. RICHMOND, Lee County 

*SAM S. WILLIS, Wythe County 


Welfare Committee 


*H. H. WALKER, Charlottesville, Chairman 
*E. W. CHITTUM, Norfolk County 
*SAMUEL J. COFFEY, Fairfax County 

*J. J. FRAY, Campbell County 

* JAMES SCOTT, Petersburg 


Board of Directors 


M. HAROLD BELL, Harrisonvourg, President 

W. W. ROBINSON, Radford, Treasurer 

VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper County, Ret-ring President 
and NEA State Director 

JOSEPH B. VAN PELT, NEA State Director 


Vice-Presidents 


ELDON W. CHRISTOPHER, Essex County, District A 
Mrs. MARION S. GIEDEMANN, Newport News, District B 
DR. FRED B. DIXON, Richmond, District C 

W. H. SEAWELL, Mecklenburg County, District D 
MARTHA A. ANTHONY, Martinsville, District E 

MRS. WILLIAM R. JOBE, Amherst County, District F 

T. C. MCSWAIN, Staunton, District G 

SAMUEL J. COFFEY, Fairfax County, District H 

SAM S. WILLIS, Wythe County, District ] 

MRS. KATHERINE A. MEADE, Charlottesville, District J 
JACK RENICK, Russell County, District K 

ROBERT W. ALLEN, Portsmouth, District L 

MRS. FRANK MORGAN, Radford, District M 

WILLIAM R. MURPHY, Prince William County, District N 
W. H. BOWMAN, Wise County, District O 

ROBERT H. BALLAGH, Clifton Forge, District P 
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Challenge International 
by MRS. NANCYE M. JOHNSTON 


N 18 weeks foreign-born wives 

of Naval personnel at Yorktown 
learned not only to write in Eng- 
lish but did their first public speak- 
ing in English. Such was the de- 
termination of this adult educa- 
tion class in Americanization. 

This interesting experience be- 
gan on a bleak November morning 
when I was asked to teach a group 
of foreign-born service wives who 
wanted to learn English. Having 
no experience with such a group, 
I frankly said so. That afternoon 
a lively White Russian pounded 
on my door to inquire where the 
ten women would meet who were 
ready to begin to read and write. 
Collectively they represented Cuba, 
Germany, Japan, Russia and Tur- 
key. 

We live on the Naval base and 
a suitable place was found to meet, 
but it was agreed the class should 
operate through the county school 
system. With the combined ef- 


forts of Chaplain Harold D. Bodle 
of the Naval Mine Depot; Samuel 
C. Morgan, superintendent of York 
County schools; and B. D. Hake, 
clerk of the School Board, plans 
were cleared for the class to begin 


3 ‘a 


on February 16, 1956—and the 
women were still interested. 

The two-hour class met twice a 
week and was divided into three 
groups—basic readers, third grade 
level, and those innocent of any 
English. We began by having 
everyone use a mirror to watch 
their mouth movement for difficult 
syllable pronunciation. No lan- 
guage but English was allowed. 

All expected immediate results, 
and silence while others were speak- 
ing was difficult to maintain at first. 
But as the group relaxed, pride in 
their work appeared and the com- 
petition developed into some 
touchy situations. Nationality bar- 
riers were sometimes gently lower- 
ed and sometimes smashed, de- 
pending upon the participants. The 
remnants of my German and Span- 
ish proved useful, but for some 
time the Great Oriental Mind 
eluded me. These gentle women, 
unused to protest or opinion, had 
to be protected from the more vo- 
ciferous elements and encouraged 
to recite or comment. 

Seven objectives of the class 
were to improve pronunciation of 
English, to teach and improve 





YORK COUNTY GRADUATES AMERICANIZATION CLASS. Foreign- 


born wives of personnel at the Naval Mine Depot in Yorktown learned to speak 


and to write English and studied citizenship. 


Graduation was a community 


project, with Samuel C. Morgan, superintendent of York County Schools, speak- 
ing on “The Circle of Learning”; Chaplain Harold D. Bodle, representing the 
Naval Mine Depot; and the Home Demonstration Club providing refreshments. 
Graduates, shown above, are Sakae Rapier, Japan; Hilde Cannon, Germany; Nur- 
dan Gogerty, Turkey; Elfriede Maloney, Germany; and Lore Gheesling, Germany. 
Chaplain Bodle is at back left, and Superintendent Morgan is at extreme right. 
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Mrs. Johnston, ‘instructor for 


the Americanization class, is 
from Cleveland, Ohio. She has a 
BS degree in Psychology and has 
also studied at the Richmond 
Professional Institute. She has 
been a social worker for two 
years and done occupational ther- 
apy for a like period, and taught 
one year. Her husband is sta- 
tioned at the Naval Mine Depot 
in Yorktown where the John- 
stons now make their home. 


spelling, to increase reading ability, 
to improve comprehension of Eng- 
lish, to teach basic principles of the 
English language, to teach citizen- 
ship requirements to those so de- 
siring and to maintain an inte- 
grated program. Many levels ex- 
isted within the groups, making 
individual planning necessary to 
help everyone where needed. Pe- 
riods began with the entire class 
participating in syllable pronuncia- 
tion, alphabet and spelling work 
—where everyone was equal. Dif- 
ferent languages, of course, inferred 
different syllable difficulty and a 
fine camaraderie developed in help- 
ing the other person. With this 
oral foundation, we went into basic 
rules of English. Having them 
point to designated material on the 
board or in books helped and each 
class began with a review of the 
previous meeting. Spelling was a 
basic English vocabulary and valu- 
able in explaining root words and 
variations. The two higher groups 
began writing story condensations 
after four weeks, encouraged by 
their amazing progress from two 
or three feverishly written sentences 
to more lucid six or seven, forming 
a paragraph. The first group work- 
ed on single words and phrases, 
flash cards, board words, and group 
reading. 

Of the eleven women who began 
the class, three were transferred, two 
may be considered as yet unad- 
justed, and one left for family rea- 
sons. Two were U:S. citizens at 
the beginning of the class and four 
studied citizenship during the 
work. By nationality, we had one 
Cuban, three Germans, five Japan- 
ese, one Russian and one Turk. 
By religion, one Baptist was repre- 
sented, three Methodists, four 
Catholics, one Greek Orothodox, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Dr. Paschall Becomes 
Chief of Virginia Schools 





Dr. Davis Y. Paschall has ad- 
vanced to the top post in Virginia 
schools. He was appointed State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction by 
Governor Stanley on March 12, to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Dr. 
Dowell J. Howard. 

Dr. Paschall came to the State De- 
partment of Education ten years ago, 
having been appointed assistant super- 
visor of secondary education by Dr. 
Howard on April 15, 1947. Since then 
he has progressed through the positions 
of supervisor and director of elemen- 
tary education, acting coordinator of 
teacher education, associate director of 
instruction, and teacher education di- 
rector. 

As State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Paschall will serve as 
secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and he will also serve on the 
boards of State institutions of higher 
learning. 


Statement of Acceptance 

Dr. Paschall’s statement of accept- 
ance follows: 

“In acceptance of this appointment, 
I am overwhelmed by a deep sense of 
humility. It was my high privilege 
to know and work closely with Dr. 
Dowell Howard for the past ten years. 
His integrity, devotion to duty, and 
outstanding contribution to education 
are increasingly felt under the sustained 
impact ox is untimely passing. 

“I subscribe to the belief he held 
that we must constantly stress the 
fundamentals as the foundation of ed- 
ucation. Those students planning to 
enter college should receive proper 
preparation for such entrance, and 
those leaving school for active life 
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should be able to obtain in high school 
practical training of value to them in 
their field of work. 

“However much may be said for 
what should be taught, the effective- 
ness of instruction is determined by 
the quality of teaching. The most im- 
portant essential for any school is that 
dedicated teacher who really cares and 
inspires in students a zeal to work, to 
think and learn; who encourages a 
respect for thrift, a love of country, 
a reverence for things spiritual, an 
appreciation of loyalty, and a sense of 
gratitude for noble  sacrifice—that 
teacher who sees the old church at 
Jamestown, the ramparts at York- 
town, the Indian raid sites in the 
Southwest, and the quiet at Appomat- 
tox as mute memorials of sacrificial 
gallantry to those who valued some 
things more highly than personal se- 
curity. To such a teacher we can 
trust our destiny! 

“Virginia has an efficient school sys- 
tem. I have visited classrooms from 
Lee to Accomack, and sincerely believe 
that we have an able and dedicated body 
of teachers, supervisors, and school 
administrators. I feel, however, that 
what is being done can always be im- 
proved, and in seeking this improve- 
ment lies our challenge. This chal- 
lenge can be met if we can muster 
the wisdom on each problem to recog- 
nize those things that can be changed 
and those that cannot. 

“Our great school system has been 
realized through the hopes, efforts, and 
support of the people. I have a pro- 
found faith in the representatives of 
the people—the Legislature and the 
Governor—and our State Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

“In these crucial times I am deeply 
aware of the unusually grave responsi- 
bility involved in this position. The 
fact that the problems are deep and 
complex is all the more reason that we 
should face them with intelligent study 
and avoid hasty decisions. 

“We can meet these problems if we 
will dispel unwarranted fears and the 
type of pessimism that lulls us into a 
do-nothing state of “what’s the use?” 
We can meet them if we will earnestly 
strive for a consecrated bond of unity 


throughout this Commonwealth in the 
cause of education; if we will display 
the courage of dedicated conviction; 
and bring to bear the discipline of rea- 
son in all our deliberations. 

“In reflection on my experience as 
a farm boy in Lunenburg County, | 
recall my father’s statement when we 
hitched the mules for a long day in 
the tobacco field: ‘Today, we will 
walk humbly and plough a straight 
furrough!” This, with the help of 
Divine Providence, I shall endeavor 
to do.” 


Training and Experience 


Dr. Paschall received his early edu- 
cation in the schools of Lunenburg 
County, where he lived on a farm. 

He has AB and MA degrees from the 
College of William and Mary and 
earned his doctorate at the University 
of Virginia. 

He began his professional career as 
a classroom teacher and principal at 
the Victoria High and Elementary 
School. 

During World War II he served in 
the U.S. Navy as a communications 
officer abroad a fleet minesweeper and 
later in the office of the chief of naval 
operations. Upon his release from mil- 
itary service, he was a field represen- 
tative of the U. S. Office of Education 
for Virginia, and then came to the 
State Department of Education. 

Dr. Paschall is the recipient of the 
Sullivan Award given in recognition 
of “meritorious service to one’s fellow- 
man.” He is 2 member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Active in community and civic af- 
fairs, he is a past president of the 
Kiwanis Club, past zone governor of 
Ruritan National, and past district 
deputy grand master of the 27th Ma- 
sonic district. He teaches an adult 
Bible class at First Baptist Church in 
Richmond. 





National Service Award 

Martha Creighton, professor of 
Home Economics, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, was one of five Ameri- 
can Vocational Association members 
to receive the 1956 Outstanding Serv- 
ice Award from the American Voca- 
tional Association. This is the highest 
award made by the AVA. Miss Creigh- 
ton is a past president of the AVA 
and has headed the Home Economics 
Section of the VEA. 
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Salute to NEA Centennial 


Since its founding in 1857, the Na- 
tional Education Association has 
profoundly influenced curriculum and 
teaching methods. For one outstand- 
ing example, let us look back to the 
1890’s. Secondary schools, which 
had formerly given chiefly college- 
preparatory training for the minority, 
were finding their enrollments vir- 
tually doubling every decade. The 
high school principal had the Her- 
culean task of providing a curriculum 
which would accommodate the influx 
of pupils who might not attend col- 


CLT ®D 


The NEA offices for many years 
were located wherever the secretary 
happened to live. When J. W. Crab- 
tree became secretary in 1917, head- 
quarters were moved to Washingon, 
D. C., for a permanent location. In 
1919 the NEA purchased a home at 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, to 
which a seven-story addition was 
made in 1931. A $5 million center is 
now being erected on the site. 

The drawing shows Secretary Crab- 
tree in charge of moving day in the 
summer of 1920. Much of the office 
equipment was carried to the new 
building in a two-wheel handcart. In 
those days, clerical heip fluctuated 
between one and three persons. To- 
day, under Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr, the NEA has a head- 
quarters staff of 600. 
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lege and at the same time which 
would prepare any student to attend 
any particular college with specific 
entrance requirements. 

To help bring order out of the 
chaos, the NEA’s famous Committee 
of Ten on Secondary Education was 
appointed in 1892. The committee’s 
report, issued two years later and 
studied by teachers and administra- 
tors the country over, began the free- 
ing of the high school from univer- 
sity domination. 








Birthday parties through- 
out the nation were held on 
April 4 to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the National 
Education Association. 


Thousands from every state 
will gather in Philadelphia, 
June 30-July 5, for the Cen- 
tennial Convention. One hun- 
dred years ago 43 educators 
from 12 states met in Phila- 
delphia and formed the Na- 
tional Teachers Association, 
which has now grown into the 
NEA with a membership of 


more than 659,000. 


Scenes are here sketched 
showing some of the inter- 
esting spots in the growth of 
the NEA through the century. 
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A milestone in the democratization 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion was the election of the first 
woman president in 1910. Since 1918, 
there has been a woman president 
every other year. 

In the drawing we see Ella Flagg 
Young, then superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, who had the honor of 
being the first woman to hold this 
office. Seated beside her is A. E. 
Winship, who had campaigned for 
her through the columns of his Jour- 
nal of Education. President James 
Y. Joyner of North Carolina has 
yielded the floor to Katherine D. 
Blake of New York, who made the 
nominating speech for Mrs. Young. 
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The NEA, organized in 1857, was 
largely responsible for establishment 
by Congress, a decade later, of the 
agency known as the U.S. Office of 
Education. NEA conventions served 
as the only national clearinghouse for 
education at that time. Nevertheless, 
the organization was small and weak. 

Then farsighted, energtic Thomas 
W. Bicknell became president. His 
convention in 1884 in Madison, Wis- 
consin, marked the beginning of the 
Association’s enlarged program of 
service and greater stability. Between 
5000 and 6000 educators from every 
state and from foreign lands came 
together at Madison to form what 
was called at the time “the grandest 
and most numerous assemblage of 
educators that ever came together on 
the American continent.” In the 
drawing we see three of many distin- 
guished educators there: President 
Bicknell, left; Frances E. Willard, 
with the paper in her hand; Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, in the center 
background. 


In the early days all members of 
the NEA could comfortably meet ina 
small room. As the Association grew, 
its conventions taxed the capacity of 
large auditoriums. Since members 
voted directly on all business, teach- 
ers of the convention city, enrolling 
in large numbers for that one meet- 
ing, could dominate affairs. The rapid 
membership growth called for a more 
democratic arrangement. 

At the Salt Lake City convention 
of 1920 a plan was adopted whereby 
local «and state associations were 
united with the national into one or- 
ganic whole with official business to 
be conducted by a Representative 
Assembly composed of delegates 
from affiliated state and local groups. 

The drawing gives a glimpse of the 
first meeting of the Assembly, at Des 
Moines in 1921. President Frederick 
M. Hunter is speaking. Secretary 
Crabtree is seated on the platform. 



































BENJAMIN HENRY VAN OOT 


Tribute to Industrial Education Leader 


by GEORGE E. WALLACE 
Assistant State Supervisor 
Trade and Industrial Education 


Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion retired September 1, 1956, after 
forty-seven years of professional ex- 
perience in education. He is one of 
the few remaining pioneers of the early 
industrial education movement in 
America. 

Dr. Van Oot was born June 29, 
1882, at Oswego, New York, where 
he received his elementary and high 
school education. During 1901-05, he 
was a student at the State Normal 
School, Oswego. 

His first professional experience 
started immediately after graduation 





Dr. B. H. Van Oot 


from Oswego. He held a professorship 
at the Normal University in New 











NATION-WIDE 
WE HAVE EXCELLENT POSITIONS AS FOLLOWS: 
1. Immediate employment to begin work at once in all subject matter fields. 
2. Employment now for 1957-58 in best schools at highest salaries. ; 
3. Elementary sv»ervisors, principals, and other administrative positions. 


19850 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, MGR. 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: CApital 4-28S82 


DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


46th year of 


N.A.T.A, 








304 Alger St., S.E. 
Grand Rapid: 7, 
Michigan 


“‘Michigan’s leading teacher’s placement bureau’’. 


Write for registration blank. 


Phone CHerry 3-5880 


service. 


DELBERT E. TENDYKE, Director 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade Telephone 3-6314 
Member N.A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 


C. D. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 




















THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Teaching and Administrative Positions Available Now 


for 1957-1958 School Year. 
16th Year Write for registration form now. 





Member N.A.T.A. 


ADAM 


TEACHERS AGENCY 








Vacancies Today—$340-$550 mo. 
Florida—Maryland—Virginia 
1341 G St., N.W. * Washington 5, D. C. * Member NATA 

















SEEKING A POSITION? 


Many excellent school and college positions 
listed. East & South. Salaries are higher 
than ever before. Write, telling us about 
yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 

William K. Yocum, Mgr. 

616 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Member N.A.T.A. (Est. 1925) 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Qn the Valley of the Sun” 2 

















Mexico for two years. He then taught 
at Indinia, Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College. He became director of the 
vocational department of North Ben- 
nett Street Industrial School in Boston 
in 1909 and held this position for three 
years. Here he initiated special courses 
for the atypical children of this city 
and won recognition for methods of 
instruction which were considered 
revolutionary early in the twentieth 
century. 

He received his baccalaureate degree 
from Columbia University in 1913 and 
his master of arts degree one year later 
from the same institution. During this 
time he served as superintendent of 
Saint Georges Evening Trade School 
in New York City. 

In 1914 he moved to Maine where 
he was state director of Vocational 
Education for two years. He then be- 
came professor of Industrial Education 
at Iowa State Teachers College from 
1916 to 1918. This was interrupted 
during World War I while he served 
in the U. S. Army Educational Corps 
in France. Here he set up vocational 
courses in the mechanical trades, and 
after the war he was director of Vo- 
cational Training at the AEF Univer- 
sity of Beaune, France, which offered 
vocational training for soldiers pre- 
paring to enter civilian employment. 

Dr. Van Oot went to Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in 1924 as State 
teacher trainer and State supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education. Un- 
der his direction this comparatively 
new field began to grow and his duties 
as State supervisor increased. This ne- 
cessitated his moving to the State 
Capitol where for more than three 
decades he developed the vast program 
of trade and industrial education 
known throughout the State today. 


He also piloted the War Production 
Training Program in Virginia during 
World War II. As a result of this, 
105,000 persons were trained and 
placed in war production industries. 
For this service he received a special 
award from the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion. 


By means of summer schools and 
graduate field work he was awarded 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree by 
Columbia University in 1931. 


In Dr. Van Oot’s search for some- 
thing practical that would help the 
student find his place in society, he 
brought many innovations to the 
school curricula of Virginia. He de- 
veloped a strong network of industrial 
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arts shops throughout the State, which 
now number about 400. Through 
State funds, many smaller schools were 
able to introduce industrial arts. 

Dr. Van Oot promoted regional and 
area technical schools at Danville, 
Washington County, Augusta County, 
Wise County, and the Norfolk Divi- 
sion of the College of William and 
Mary-VPI. Vocational industrial class- 
es were also developed in many high 
schools throughout the State on a 
three-hour a day basis. 

He developed part time cooperative 
training programs for high school jun- 
iors and seniors, a program in which 
students spend part of each day in 
school and part of each school day on 
the job in some vocation of their 
choice. 

One of Dr. Van Oot’s aims in edu- 
cation was to meet the needs of voca- 
tional training in special fields of work 
within the limits of personnel and 
finances available. To meet the acci- 
dent rate among coal miners in South- 
west Virginia, he set up a system of 
training foremen and coal miners in 
accident prevention. 

To combat destruction by fire and 
the resulting increase in fire insurance 
rates, he proceeded to train firemen in 
the art and science of fire fighting. A 
comparable program was set up for 
police officers. 

When Virginia expanded its system 
of operating school buses, drivers were 
given intensive training in safety, 
maintenance and child behavior. 

At the same time a training pro- 
gram was organized for school janitors 
in Virginia to train them in the main- 
tenance of the hundreds of new school 
buildings with their expensive and 
modern equipment. 

Both of these services, initiated by 
Dr. Van Oot, have now become 
permanent activities in the School 
Buildings and Transportation Services 
of the State Department of Education. 

Over the years Dr. Van Oot’s in- 
terest in the adult phase of vocational 
industrial education has developed a 
night school program of trade exten- 
sion classes that currently totals nearly 
10,000. 

Dr. Van Oot is a member of several 
professional and civic organizations. 
Throughout his long career he has been 
a prolific writer and much in demand 
as a speaker. His leadership has opened 
up opportunities for many leaders in 
education throughout the state and 
nation. 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection’, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





















































Leavell - Friebele - Cushman 


Grade 1—Open Windows 
Grade 2—Open Doors 

Grade 3—Open Roads 

Grade 4—Paths to Follow 
Grade 5—Frontiers to Explore 
Grade 6—Widening Horizons 


Representatives: 
Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker, Dunnsville, Virginia 
Mr. Robert C. Vaden, Gretna, Virginia 


Publishers of a complete 
language-arts program 








Character education for todays children 


Golden Rule Series 
(The Modern McGuffey Readers) 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY: The philosophy behind each Golden Rule 
book is the guidance of children in learning to know and care 
about the difference between right and wrong. 


SOUND METHOD: Morals are developed without moralizing 
through group discussion of the stories and of the moral and 
human-relations values involved. 


INTENSE INTEREST: Stories of significance, colorful and live- 
ly illustrations, and charming covers insure high pupil interest. 


REMARKABLE READABILITY: Use of the ABC Core Vocabu- 
lary, control of sentence length and paragraph length, and control 
of new words are some of the readability features of this series. 





American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





George Peahody College for Teachers 


D choice ot TWO Summer Programs 








The Full 


June 7-August 12 





SUMMER SESSION the SESSION 


16 hours graduate credit NEW 8 hours graduate credit 


or MID-SUMMER 
completely June 24-July 27 




















Long distinguished in the teacher-training field, George Peabody College . 

for Teachers organizes its SUMMER SCHOOL to meet the professional and W rite to d ay + or 
calendar needs of teachers, librarians, principals, superintendents, super- 

visors, and other public and private school personnel. Come spend the N E W Cc A T A L @) G 
summer on our AIR-CONDITIONED campus at the very doorway to a vast ne ga 

recreational and sight-seeing area: TVA‘s ‘’Great Lakes of the South”, describing the opportunities offered you 
Great Smokies, and the historical Old South. Make this summer an unfor- 
gettable experience: attend Peabody and see Tennessee. THE MID-SUMMER SESSION. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


by PEABODY COLLEGE’S new venture, 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Heads American Vocational Association 





Richard E. Bass, State supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture, is the newly 
elected president of the American Vo- 


The new head 


of the 34,000 member organization will 


cational Association. 


begin his year’s term of office in De- 
cember, 1957. 

For the past three years, Mr. Bass 
as vice-president of the 
AVA representing agriculture. He also 
has served on the AVA’s legislative 
committee. 


has served 


Mr. Bass is the second Virginian to 
head the national vocational organiza- 
tion within recent years. Miss Martha 
Creighton, director of Home Eco- 
nomics training at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, was president of the AVA 
in 1953. 

Before becoming State supervisor of 
vocational agriculture in 1951, Mr. 
Bass was assistant supervisor during 
1946-50. He has served in the promo- 
tion and development of vocational ed- 
ucation for 27 years. He taught voca- 
tional agriculture for 10 years and was 
assistant State administrator, National 
Youth Administration. He also has 
been executive secretary-treasurer of 
the Virginia Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and editor of Chapter Chats, State 
FFA paper. 
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A native of Lunenburg County, Mr. 
Bass was reared on a Charlotte County 
farm. He has a BS degree in agricul- 
tural education from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and a M.Ed. in school 
administration from the University of 
Virginia. 

In recognition of his leadership in 
vocational education, Virginia agricul- 
tural teachers presented him with an 
AVA life membership last year and the 
National Agricultural 
Teachers Association made him an hon- 
orary life member in 1954. 

Mr. Bass is a consultant to the Vir- 


Vocational 


ginia Vocational Association; a member 
of the National Awards Committee, 
American Forestry Association; the 
Agricultural Advisory Council, Atlan- 
tic Rural Exposition; State advisor of 
FFA and the Young Farmers of Vir- 
ginia. He is a member of Alpha Zeta, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Rotary, the Grange, 
the Press Club of Virginia, and active 
in the Presbyterian Church. 





School Board Leaders on 
National Program 


Four members of the Virginia School 
Boards Association served as discussion 
group leaders during the annual con- 
vention of the National School Boards 
Association. Those participating in the 
February meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J., included .Dr. John G. Potts of 
Bedford County, president of the 
VSBA; Lester I. Bowman, of Peters- 
burg, president-elect of the VSBA; 
Mrs. Mary K. Cooley, of Carroll Coun- 
ty, immediate past-president of VSBA; 
and Dr. James J. Jones, University of 
Virginia, executive secretary of the 
VSBA. In addition to these leaders, 
Virginia was represented by several 
other school board members at the na- 
tional convention. 


Doctorate Award 


Fe 





‘ SS 


T. Edward Rutter, superinten- 
dent of schools in Arlington County, 
was recently awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. 

Dr. Rutter completed the course 
work toward his doctorate while prin- 
cipal of the high school at Caldwell, 
New Jersey. He came to Arlington 
in 1950 as principal of Washington- 
Lee High School. 
was appointed to his present position 
as superintendent of the Arlington 


Two years later he 


schools. 

Dr. Rutter is a graduate of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. He holds a Master’s de- 
gree in secondary school administra- 
tion from Columbia University. 


Dr Early Honored 

Dr. William A. Early has been 
elected to Duke University Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa in recognition of the 
distinction he has attained in the field 
of public education. Named to mem- 
bership by the Alumni Elections divi- 
sion of the chapter, he will attend the 
initiation ceremony at Duke Univer- 
sity on April 16. 

Dr. Early hold his master’s degree 
from Duke and the honorary degree of 
doctor of humanities from Emory and 
Henry College, where he graduated 
in 1927 with a bachelor of arts degree. 

A native of Virginia, where he be- 
gan his professional career as teacher 
and principal, Dr. Early has served as 
superintendent of schools in Norfolk 
County and Arlington County. He 
was president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association during 1949-50. A 
past president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, he has been superin- 
tendent of schools in Savannah-Chat- 
ham County, Georgia, since 1952. 
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Gnibersity of Richmond 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 
First Term: June 17 - July 26 
Second Term: July 27 -August 30 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees and the renewal of teaching certificates. 


Special Offerings 
MUSIC (Piano and Voice) 
WORKSHOP for Physics Teachers: 3 weeks (June 19-July 9) 
For Catalogue, Address: 





Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Virginia 

















Do you always seem to be where the 
phone isn’t when it rings? Then you need 
the convenience of extension telephones! 


For example, do you have to climb 
upstairs (or hurry down) to answer a 
call? Or get out of bed and grope through 
the hall? You'll save steps and enjoy the 
friendly security of an extra phone with- 
in easy reach. 

Or would you like a spot of cheerful 
color on a telephone table? Extension 
phones come in colors to match or blend 
with home color schemes. 


Have extra phones installed simply by 
calling your Service Representative at 
the telephone business office. Order now 
—pay later. Just have them put on your 
regular telephone bill! 

Extension phones come in 8 colors— 
red, green, blue, gray, ivory, yellow, 
brown, beige—The Colors That Brighten 
Up Your Room With Service. 


Extension telephone ONLY $] 
a month, plus tax, after one-time 
charge for installation and color. 





lm The Chesapeake & Potomac 


= J Telephone Company of Virginia 











Teachers in the News 


Mrs. Mary Love Allen has been 
named ‘“Wakefield’s Outstanding 
Citizen” by the Wakefield Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. A _ music 
teacher at Wakefield High School, she 
was chosen not only for developing 
consistently high rating school glee 
clubs and interesting students in music, 
but also for her choir directing and 
service in the community. A plaque 
designating her as the “Outstanding 
Citizen” was presented at a recent 
dinner. 

J. R. Breeden, principal of Wil- 
liam Monroe High School, is serving 
as mayor of Stanardsville. He was 
elected to this top town post last year. 
The mayor has been a teacher and prin- 
cipal for ten years in Albemarle Coun- 
ty. He is also a former president of 
the Albemarle Education Association. 
Since 1955 he has been principal of 
the William Monroe High School in his 
native Stanardsville. 

Mrs. C. A. Cowart, former head 
of the Northumberland High School’s 
English department, is now superinten- 
dent of public welfare for Northum- 
berland County. A native of Heaths- 
ville, Mrs. Cowart graduated from 
Mary Baldwin College. She then 
taught at Callao High School and 
transferred to Northumberland High 
School in 1949 and has headed the 
school’s English department since its 
consolidation in 1953. 

Mrs. Minnie C. England has been 
recognized by the Waverly Woman’s 
Club as Waverly’s Outstanding Teach- 
er for the year. She was presented with 
a check for $200 “in recognition of 
her scholastic qualifications, humani- 
tarian attitude toward students, service 
beyond the call of duty, and her in- 
terest in community, state and national 
affairs.” Mrs. England has been a 
teacher for 34 years, 29 of which she 
has taught six graders in Waverly and 
for five years she was a teacher in Har- 
risonburg and Hopewell. In addition 
to school activities, she is also active in 
civic and community affairs and the 
Waverly Christian Church. Mrs. Eng- 
land attended Madison College. 

Arlene Driver, a teacher for 44 
years, was honored at a homecoming 
celebration at Mount Clinton High 
School, Rockingham County, when the 
school closed last year. Miss Driver 
has taught several third generation 
family groups during her long teach- 
ing career. She first taught in a two- 
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room school at Clover Hill in 1911, 
and has a record of 29 years of teaching 
at Mt. Clinton High School. Miss 
Driver is a native of Mt. Clinton and 
a graduate of Madison College. 





National Committee 





Mary K. Cooley (Mrs. A. E.) 


Past President 


Virginia School Boards Association 
Hillsville (Carroll County) 


Mrs. Mary K. Cooley, immediate 
past president of the Virginia School 
Boards Association and chairman of the 
Carroll County School Board, is serv- 
ing on the 19-member Study Commis- 
sion of the National School Boards As- 
sociation. A grant of $65,000 to the 
NSBA by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education for a Research and 
Development Project makes possible the 
work of this commission. 

The Study Commission is examin- 
ing the following issues in American 
Education: (1) An analysis and defi- 
nition of the major issues in education 
which require direct citizen action, (2) 
A program of self study to determine 
exactly what the responsibility and po- 
tential of the National School Boards 
Association is for the improvement of 
public education, (3) An evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the various state 
school board association operations, and 
(4) A study to determine the best 
means of improving public education 
through the active support and coop- 
eration of all segments of the public. 

Through research it has been estab- 
lished that it takes industry and science 
from four and one-half to five years 
to get a valid idea into production or 
operation, while it takes approximately 
fifty years to get an educational idea 
into practice. The project will search 
the causes of this delay in the field of 


education. 
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FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 








CANDY—CHOCOLATE 
A Ready-lTo-Eat Dessert 


Ww 
A food that fits 
right into the 
picture of 
family eating pleasure 














| the food energy of candy and chocolate is so rapidly 

absorbed into the bloodstream, candy gives you a quick lift. 
Remember—candy is an excellent source of carbohydrates. That’s why 
it spares protein. If your body does not get enough carbohydrate for 
energy purposes, it “borrows” from the protein which you eat for growth 
and tissue repair. So get your lift this easy, delightful way—with candy! 


-NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION @ 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 4 


Please send me your free educational For Distyibution to Students: (Limited | 
material: copies on request) 

- 4-color chart (17” x 22”) 5. Candy—Chocolate menage i «areal | 
. Candy—A Teachers Aid Booklet tion on the big 3 nutrients, the history | 
. Film (Candy and Nutrition) Information of candy, and agricultural products 











a eae eee 
mR ON 











. Table—Food. Composition of Some — ! 
Candy and Desserts 6. Favorite Songs 
Name | 
School or Organization 
Address 
City Zone State | 

Fn ee a Please type or print=——— — — — - 
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DOLLAR 
CAN GOA 





A Life Insurance Dollar Is Worth... 


.. Twice as much to a widow as to a wife, 
. Four times its value to a growing orphan 


. Sixteen percent more to a mortgage debt than 
to a home lost by fire 


. One hundred percent more to a person who 


can’t qualify for Life Insurance, 


. One thousand percent to an old woman or man 
without a roof over his head 
— AND — 
Your insurance dollar buys more in your 


Education Association Sponsored Company 


RE ae a ae a a ee eee eee 
EL A ee NE nite en niciennnnnes 
IT schnell ha etanercept lip to cieesns nen so sts caren tence phan ep eantaninds tenes 
POR 5 ERE Ri ee 2 MN ci atbsibawn 
HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
116 South Third Street Richmond 19, Virginia 
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IN MEMORIAM 
“Their works live on” 


William G. Snodgrass, 34, a 
mathematics teacher since 1951 at 
George Mason High School, Falls 
Church, died unexpectedly on January 
ae, 1957. 

Mr. Snodgrass had sponsored the 
Annual, which won top rating in State 
competition, and was faculty sponsor 
of the Key Club, the Senior Class, and 
Student Council. Principal Raymond 
R. Reed says that he is “irreplaceable.” 

The Key Clubbers have established 
a Memorial Fund to Mr. Snodgrass. 
They stated, ““He was the life of the 
school and community.” 

Cyril Homer Munch, Shenandoah 
County—A teacher for 49 years in the 
rural schools of his native Powell’s Fort 
Valley, died within the past year. In 
a statement of tribute to him, the 
Shenandoah County Education Associa- 
tion says that “Many of the hundreds 
of pupils he taught have become leaders 
in industry and the professions, because 
of his Christian influence.” 

Harry Augustus Miller, Jr., Pe- 
tersburg—Teacher and assistant prin- 
cipal of the Petersburg High School 
for more than forty years, died on Jan- 
uary 29, 1957. Resolutions adopted by 
the School Board of Petersburg pay 
tribute to his distinguished career as 
an English teacher and his 28 years as 
assistant principal, as well as service 
to the community, his church and fel- 
lowman in which he “enriched the lives 
of those with whom he served and 
among whom he lived.” 

Dorothy Parr, Brunswick County 
supervisor, died on November 17, 
1956. A former teacher in Scarsdale 
and New Rochelle, New York, Miss 
Parr has been supervisor in Virginia 
since 1952. Brunswick County Edu- 
cation Association in paying tribute 
to Miss Parr states, “No one ever had 
a greater interest in teachers and chil- 
dren nor was more willing to help 
them. This was characteristic of all 
she did. A tireless worker who did far 
more than was required to perfect her 
work as supervisor and to make her 
life a fine example of unselfish devo- 
tion to her county, her profession, and 
her loved ones.” 

Laura Alice Kipps, Shenandoah 
County teacher, died on April 28, 
1956. A teacher for 45 years, Miss 
Kipps taught for one year at Crany 
Island in Rockingham County and for 
44 years she was a teacher in Shenan- 
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doah County. Resolutions have been 
adopted by the Shenandoah County 
Education Association expressing “‘its 
appreciation for the many fine in- 
fluences her life exerted upon her 
former pupils and the lives of others”’ 
and acknowledging “our debt of grati- 
tude for her individual contribution 
and high quality of service she ren- 
dered over a period of 45 years to the 
Shenandoah 


teaching profession in 


County.” 





New Dean 

Dr. Robert F. Smart has been 
named dean of Richmond College at 
the University of Richmond. He suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Raymond B. Pinch- 
beck, his close friend and co-worker. 

Dr. Smart joined the University of 
Richmond faculty in 1929 where he 
has been professor of biology and chair- 
man of the division of science and 
mathematics. He has also served as 
chairman of matriculation at Rich- 
mond College and as a member of the 
committee on admissions and curricu- 
lum. 

Dr. Smart is chairman of the Hen- 
rico County School Board and has 
served as president of the Virginia 
School Boards Association. He has also 
represented the VSBA on two national 
symposiums of school board leaders. 

Active in professional and civic 
groups, Dr. Smart has been president 
of the Virginia Academy of Science, 
a director of the Virginia Institute of 
Scientific Research, and a fellow of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
In Boy Scout 
work he has served as commis-ioner of 


the Robert E. 
and as a member of the National Coun- 


vancement of Science. 
Lee-Virginia Council 


cil. He is also chairman of the Board 
of Deacons at River Road Baptist 
Church. 

Dr. Smart received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Mississippi College in 
his native state, and his masters and 
Ph.D. degrees from Harvard Univer- 


sity. 





Press Promotion 

John Weimann of Lynbrook, 
New York, has been named assistant 
to the sales manager of Spencer Press, 
Inc., School and Library Division. Be- 
fore this promotion, he was the com- 
pany’s representative to schools and 
libraries in the metropolitan New 
York area. 
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‘‘About 8" is the age when children are little men and women. 
Ask anyone of them if you don't believe it! It's pure imper- Ve 
sonation, to be sure. The guidance of understanding adults can 
steer them toward the best examples to copy. Dr. S. June 
Smith highlights the essential needs of these budding ‘‘grown- * 
ups" in her newest Child Psychology Foider. Send the coupon 
today for your FREE COPY of ‘‘About 8." 
- —«- 


* 


we 


YOU'LL SOON BE ON VACATION! 


Whatever you choose to do. . . travei, study or just plain take-it-easy .. . 
you'll find all that you have dreamed of. But, remember— 


DISABILITY TAKES NO VACATION* 


Accident and sickness can strike at any time. Vacation on the sick list is a double loss. 
First, the things you planned must be put off. Secondly, the cost of being disabled can 
dig into savings so that you must give up future plans just to pay big bills piled up by 
doctors, hospitals and medicines. And you can add loss of income if the disability is 
too prolonged. 


EDUCATORS CAN PROTECT YOU 


*The Group and Individual Income Protection Plans offered by Educators protect you 
from financial disaster while on vacation or authorized leave .. . here or abroad... 
as well as during the school term. You can get benefits whether or not you require hos- 
pital care. Educators flexibility means you can cover your needs exactly. 


we hope 


If you would like to receive prompt benefit payments in the event of accident, sickness, 
surgery, non-disabling injury or accidental death or dismemberment . . . if you would 
like to get cash to help pay hospital bills—for room, board and extras—whether for 
yourself or dependents . . . WRITE TODAY FOR FACTS about Educators Income Protec- 
tion. There is no obligation. 


P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


J. T. Stanley 
bd State Monager 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, 
your latest child psychology folder. Also send 
information about your Accident & Sickness 
Protection ( ) Hospital Protection ( ) Have 
representative call ( ) 


State Manager J, Thomas Stanley as- 
sures you personal service through his 
carefully trained staff. Mail the coupon 
today for full porticulars or to have a 
representative call. 


TEACHER [7] 
PUPIL [ 


State Mgr: J. Thomas Stanley, 30 E. 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Md 

















































Just Adopted in Virginia by 
the State Board of Education 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED SCIENCE TODAY 
Buswell - Brownell - Sauble AND TOMORROW 
Grades 3-7 


Craig and Others 
Grades 4-7 


A Teachers’ Manual for 
ALGEBRA, Book One, Revised each book 


Welchons - Krickenberger - Pearson 
Teachers’ Manual, Achievement PLANE GEOMETRY, Revised 


Tests and answers 


A Workbook and Teachers’ 


Manual for each book 


Keniston - Tully 
, Teachers’ M | and Ans Book 
ALGEBRA, Book Two, Revised ee ee eee 
Welchons - Krickenberger - Pearson <r 
Teachers’ Manual, Achievement Please Ask for Descriptive 
Tests and answers Circulars on These Textbooks 


72 Fifth Ave. GINN AND COMPANY New York 11 
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Over 250 items of U.S. Government grade FANCY 
CANNED FOODS for Institutions 





MAXIMUM 
SERVINGS 
6 
MAXIMUM 
ECONOMY 


















250 items include Fancy canned vegetables, California 
fruits, soup, meat items, spaghetti, mayonnaise, pickles, 
etc. Maximum servings per can by test. Use one local 
supply for all your needs. Available Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and east- 
ern Tennessee. 


TIONAL USE—<A brand new invention that’s a miraculous time and 


ELECTRIC CAN OPENER ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INSTITU- 
money saver. Write Taylor & Sledd for full details. 






Contact your supplier or write 


TAYLOR &SLEDD, inc., P.O. Box] 132, RICHMOND,VA. for your nearest wholesaler 
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FREDERICKSBURG MARKS 50th YEAR. Presidents, past and present, 
gathered at the golden anniversary dinner meeting of the Fredericksburg Educa- 
tion Association, are (seated) Mrs. Edgar Bernard, Mrs. Chris Locke and Mrs. 
Sidney Armstrong; (standing) Mrs. Beth Brent, Mrs. Charles Van Auken who 
is the current president, Mrs. C. J. Pappandreou and Arthur H. Schwartz. These 


past presidents were guests of honor. 


Ethel Nash, principal of Lafayette Elementary School, traced the history of 
the Fredericksburg Association from its formation in September, 1906. 

Harold Bell, of Harrisonburg, president of the Virginia Education Association 
was the guest speaker. He was presented by Paul G. Hook, superintendent of 
Fredericksburg’s schools. The dinner was held in Seacobeck Hall at Mary Wash- 
ington College. School board and council members of Fredericksburg as well 
as MWC heads, were among the special guests. 


Southampton Officers 


Officers of the Southampton Educa- 
tion Association for the two-year 
period of 1956-58 were named at their 
dinner meeting in Wakefield. The 
slate nominated J. M. Powell, principal 
of the Boykins Elementary School, as 
Davis, teacher, 
Southampton High School, vice-presi- 
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president; George 





dent; and Mrs. Russell Drake, teacher, 
Southampton High School, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dinner speaker was Robert Allport, 
Sr. of Franklin, who talked on “Old 
Cans.” He was presented by Winnie 
Eubank of Franklin High School, pro- 


gram chairman. 
Lizzie I. Story, Reporter 


Mecklenburg Scholarships 
Students in Mecklenburg County 


will have no financial barrier in fur- 
thering their education beyond high 
school. Citizens of the county have 
organized the Mecklenburg Scholar- 
ship Association to aid their young 
people. This association working in 
close alliance with the schools will be 
in a position to direct most advanta- 
geously the administration of available 
funds. The association will provide 
an outlet for funds donated by indi- 
viduals, clubs, and organizations for 
such a purpose, effectively administrat- 
ing the combined resources. Scholar- 
ships will be on a “revolving” fund 
plan, the loans to be repaid without 
interest when the recipient is earning 
a steady salary. Details of loans and 
repayment depending on individual cir- 
cumstances will be worked out by the 
12-member board of directors. W. S. 
Hundley of Boydton fostered the idea 
to help Mecklenburg County students 
of scholastic ability to attain higher 
education who might otherwise be pre- 
vented by financial circumstances. 


Prince William Leaders 
Officers of the Prince William Edu- 


cation Association were installed by 
Virginia E. Lewis, then president of the 
Virginia Education Association, at 
their last spring meeting. Those serv- 
ing are Hattie Mae Partlow, president, 
who previously served four years as 
secretary-treasurer of the local associa- 
tion; Clarence Norment, assistant 
principal of Garfield High School, 
vice-president; Mrs. Gaye Whetzel of 
Nokesville, secretary for a second 
term; and Lillian Orlich of Osbourn 
High School became the first treasurer 
of the Prince William County Educa- 
tion Association. 


Junior Classical Meet 


Two hundred fifty-five pupils, 
sponsors, and visitors, representing 19 
secondary schools, attended the third 
Virginia*State Junior Classical League 
Convention at Fairfax High School. 
Guest speakers were Dr. John Latimer 
of George Washington University, 
president of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, and Dr. Top- 
ping from the American Classical 
School in Athens who spoke on Sacred 


Spots in Greece. 
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WAYNESBORO EDUCATORS ENJOY FOOD AND FUN. Climaxing 
a day of evaluation on work of the first semester, the Waynesboro Education 
Association had a dinner meeting at the Jackson-Wilson School on January 28. 
Seated at the head table, (above from left) are J. L. Johnson, principal, Waynes- 
boro High School; M. Harold Bell, president of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and superintendent of Harrisonburg schools; Mrs. Truman Southall; Truman 
Southall, president, Waynesboro Education Association; Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, 
dean, University of Virginia School of Education, dinner speaker; and F. B. Glenn, 


superintendent of Waynesboro schools. 


“Musicians” accompanying the group singing by blowing into pop bottles in- 
clude (lower photo, from left), J. L. Johnson, E. P. Brondoli, §. B. Kiger, Charles 
Tolley, A. E. Wright, and David O’Brien. 

In speaking to more than 150 members and guests of the Waynesboro Associa- 
tion, Dr. Cherry advised them to develop a strong organization and to work 
closely with citizens groups and governmental agencies in raising professional 
requirements. He further advocated the strengthening and improving of teacher 


preparation. 
Incidentally, Dr. Cherry was presented with a surprise birthday cake. 


oe ae 
me / 
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ALL ABOARD FOR NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOLS. A bus load of 


civic club representatives toured Norfolk County Schools during American 
Education Week. Standing is Henry I. Willett, Jr., principal of Hodges Manor 


School, who briefed the group. 
40 
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Some sixty civic leaders and press 
representatives, accompanied by the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
Norfolk County Education Association 
visited six schools in their county-wide 
jaunt. At Cradock High School they 
viewed an outdoor exhibit illustrating 
the theme of American Education 
Week. Next they stopped at Deep 
Creek High School to visit the library, 
art department, and home economics 
department. At Taylor Place School 
they saw the bulletin boards on educa- 
tion themes and a Virginia exhibit 
prepared by a fourth grade. They ex- 
amined the latest health equipment in 
the clinic at Churchland High School. 
Moving on to Churchland Elementary 
School, they saw the new library 
recently constructed from a shop. The 
tour terminated at the new Hodges 
Manor School where primary and spe- 
cial education classes were visited and 
lunch served the guests. 

The Public Relations Committee of 
the Norfolk County Education Asso- 
ciation judged outdoor exhibits on 
American Education Week at the high 
schools and indoor displays at the ele- 
mentary schools, with awards of li- 
brary books going to the Deep Creek 
High School and Hodges Manor Ele- 


mentary School. 





Charlotte County Cites 
Teachers 


Mrs. Frances Davis Lawson and 
Grant O. McGhee were presented with 
25-year service pins at the last spring 
meeting of the Charlotte County Edu- 
cation Association. 

In making the presentation, Super- 
intendent R. W. Bobbitt said, “I can 
not truly evaluate the contributions 
Mrs. Lawson has made during these 
years to countless boys and girls who 
are living richer lives today because 
she has given them the fundamental 
instruction in English and in govern- 
ment.” 

Of Mr. McGhee’s work, Mr. Bob- 
bitt said, “Words fail me to evaluate 
the contribution you have made to the 
Randolph-Henry High School, the 
people of Charlotte County, and to 
other sections of Virginia during the 
twenty-five years you have served in 
the field of education.” 

Dr. Percy Warren, dean of Madison 
College, spoke on “The Treasures of 
Teaching.” Mrs. Joyce Green, presi- 
dent of the Charlotte County Educa- 
tion Association, presided at the meet- 


ing. 
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100,000,000 


Is A Lot of Horses 


Yet the electricity produced by America’s 
independent electric light and power 
“companies matches the strength of a 
hundred million horses! That means 
there’s always plenty of electricity be- 
hind your switch . . . enough to fill 
every need. 

Those “horses” have a lot of owners. 
About 4 million direct owners, who hold 
securities of the electric companies . . . 
and more than 90 million Americans 
who are indirect owners through their 
bank savings, insurance premiums and 
pension funds. 

Virginia Electric and Power Company, 
one of these independent companies, has 
a capacity of over 1,360,000 kilowatts, 
more than the strength of 1,800,000 
horses. Vepco is owned by 32,500 share- 
holders, located in every state in the 
nation. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 











PLANT A 
GARDEN THIS SPRING 





| A REVISION OF A GREAT BOOK... 
The NEW 2Ist Edition 








SEEQSMEN SINCE 7 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Phone or write for 1957 seed and bulb catalogue. 
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T.W.WOOD & SONS 





20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 


“Easier to teach” and “easier to learn” are 
terms that really describe this latest edition of a 
book that has been truly a masterpiece in the 
classroom for fifty-four years. There is a care- 
fully planned balance among theory, drill, and 
practice. Theory is presented smoothly with 
emphasis on simple vocabulary and shorter sen- 
tences. A wealth of pertinent illustrations, with 
color for emphasis and realism, shows the stu- 
dent how the principles are applied. Adequate 
drill is provided to assute a mastery of debit 
and credit theory. Ample practice is provided 
through a wealth of exercises, problems, pro- 
jects, and practice sets. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 





































































It’s Non-Cancellable! 


TPM’S NEW 
| INDIVIDUAL 


TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


ag 
A 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. | HAMPTON TEACHERS GIVE HELPING HAND. A new coat of paint is 


©© Serving Teachers Since 1912 ** applied to the home of Helen Ford, a retired teacher, the paint having been pro- 

vided by the Teacher Welfare Fund of the Hampton Education Association. Not 
to be outdone by the men teachers in helping with this project, a group of women 
teachers served lunch to the painters. Miss Ford expressed her gratification say- 
ing, “Anything that uplifts the community uplifts the Education Association 
and shows the public what the Association stands for.” 

Hampton Education Association helps in several community projects such as 
Red Cross and Community Chest drives. 

Funds were recently raised to furnish and dedicate a room at the new Dixie 
Hospital in memory of H. Wilson Thorpe, principal for many years at Hampton 
Where you want High School. J , 
nothing to grow Unified membership in NEA, VEA, HEA has made it possible to send delegates 
to state and national conventions, thus developing leadership within the local 














association. 








Buchanan Hears VEA Leaders 

The Buchanan County Education LUNG CANCER DEATH RATES 
Association at its fall meeting heard PER 100,000 WHITE PEOPLE |: 
Virginia E. Lewis, then VEA president, ; 
speak on “The Three R’s in Our Pro- 
fession”—Respinsibility,. Rights, and 





Gets them fast 
Gets them all 
Keeps them off 











| Relationships. Dr. Robert F. Williams, 20 
| VEA Executive Secretary, described 
| the progress Virginia has made in sal- MEN 

ary schedules for teachers and pro- 

posed improvements for the future, as f 15 





Russia. A luncheon at the Davis Hotel 
honored Miss Lewis and Dr. Williams, 
after the meeting. 

Mrs. Obra Simpson, president of the 





well as retirement plans. He also gave 
statistics showing that America lags r 
in higher education in comparison with 10 
A . 
peammenennscesen 








association, presided at the business 


hae _ tree session. Special music was provided by WOMEN 
Dolfe Secvice Man é 4 the Grundy High School Band of the | | 


| host school. 1935 1940 1945 (+1950 (1954 
Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter ::.. GIVE TO THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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is How We Did Ik— 





David Copperfield stepped out of 
his Charles Dickens’ caricature and be- 


came a reality in the ninth grade Eng- 
lish classes at Brookville High School. 
Characters in the novel “David Cop- 
perfield” took the form of dolls, carved 
figures of wood and soap, and by their 
authentic dress crystalized the story. 
These characters were aproximately 6 
to 8 inches tall. They were arranged 
in the school library by students, using 
as the bulletin board caption, “Charles 
Dickens, Do you know him?” Jackets 
from his other novels were also placed 


on the bulletin board background. The 


How ninth-grad- 
ers at Brookville 
High School, 
near Lynchburg, 
in Campbell 
County, studied 
Charles Dickens 
is described by 
their teacher, 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Moffit. Pictured 
is a library ar- 
rangement made 
by the students 
during this study. 


coffee house, which influenced the liter- 
ary groups, was built of balsa wood for 
this display. 

Students carefully studied the pic- 
tures and character descriptions given 
in their text books and made an inten- 
sive study of life in the period of 
Charles Dickens by using reference ma- 
terial in the school library. 

The project covered a six weeks 
period of intensive reading either in 
the classroom or the library. All art 
work and character dressing were done 
at home. Reading material on life in 
the 19th century was compiled into 
individual booklets. 








RICHMOND 19, 





Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


“t VIRGINIA 
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Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


a 
ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 
FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond 2-8314 
Norfolk EX 9-3751 
Roanoke Ol 3-8677 








John CG. Kolbe. INC 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
FICHMOND 19. VIRGINIA 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send tor free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-D. 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, I! 








Did vou know that school pictures 
have these uses? 
School Yearbook 
School Public Relations 


ee us Fcang your yo ay to work. 
| helt Service Bureau 
rite LSTON STUDIOS. INC. 
East Weymonth, Massachusetts 

















Let Your Summer Vacation 
Be Profitable For You!! 


@ BIG DISCOUNTS for your own use or re 
sale. No Experience, Investment, Overhead, 
Stock Write today at NO OBLIGA- 
TION for FREE WHOLESALE Catalog of 
Diamonds, poate, AseBenes, Gifts, ete. ALL 
NATIONALLY ADV. BRANDS. 

WATSON SALES CO., oy 37, Cort. Tm-4 

Rugby Sta., Brooklyn 3 


a — 
———— Seventh Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


16 countries @ 60 days 
$1269 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details. College credit opticnal 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, Californi 
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For use with 


Workbooks and 
Handbooks 


your state-adopted 


NEW 
BUILDING 
BETTER 


A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 
mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 
ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 
tion of rules and definitions. 


Clarke County Teachers 
Honored 


Eleven teachers with 25 years or 
more of service to education were 
honored at the February 25 meeting 
of the Parent-Teachers Association of 
Clarke County High School and 
Berryville Elementary School. Those 
| honored were Ernest Bowman, Eleanor 
Fishpaw, Jane Gardner, Georgianna 
Glascock, Mary Lou Holmes, Gussie 
| Malone, Eva D. Massey, Stella D. 
| Moore, Mary Thompson, John Yost, 
and Glen Sunderlin. Mr. Sunderlin 
has been teaching for 51 years. 





The service award pins and honor 









ENGLISH 


for 


These include Pre- 
tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests — bound 
in 64-page tablet 
form one for each 
grade. 


Tests 


Grades 9-12 


Row, Peterson and Company 


WHITE PLAINS. NEW YORK 





| certificates were presented to the 11 
| teachers by Mrs. Wade Hampton 
Palmer of Purcellville, vice-president 
of District N, VEA. 

Mrs. Chester Wedell, president of 
Clarke County Education Association, 
presided at the recognition service. 


Bedford County Banquet 


The Bedford County Education As- 
sociation held its annual banquet at 
Liberty Academy. Malcolm Sydnor, 
president of the association, was toast- 
master. Superintendent Roy E. Kyle 
| welcomed the guests which included 
members of the County School Board 








RICHMOND 
PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


EsTABLISHED 1871 


All Grades of Paper 
for School Use 


x 


201 GOVERNOR STREET 


PHONE 3-5378 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





| and the Board of Supervisors. 
Highlight of the evening was the 
| address by Mrs. Herta Taussig Frietag, 
| professor of math at Hollins College. 
Mrs. Frietag recounted her experience 
| in Austria during the early days of the 
| Hitler regime, her subsequent escape, 
| and the struggles which lead at last to 
America. 

BCEA officers elected for the 1956- 
| §7 session are: President, William N. 
Lee, principal of Moneta High School; 
| Secretary (re-elected), Jean Daniel, 
Boonsboro High School. Vice President 
Mrs. J. J. Thaxton, Bedford High 
School, and Treasurer, Mrs. Harold 
Turner, Bedford High School, were re- 


tained for another year. 


Ollie F. Hamm, Reporter 





TEACHERS’ 
LUNCH 





Well, his personality will suffer, if 
you flunk him, and his next teacher 
will suffer, if you don’t. 
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Challenge 
International 


(Continued from page 26) 


one Moslem, and one with no pro- 
fessed belief. Age range covered 
six in the 20-25 year group; three 
in the 25-30 year group, one in 
the 30-35 age, and one in the 40- 
45 year group, or 21-43 years in 
the overall. In education, the 
Cuban had finished the sixth grade. 
The Russian had attended school 
in China for five years and was the 
oldest person in the class and had 
the least schooling; her questioning 
aptitude without regard to others 
working in the class, led to some 
interesting verbal exchanges. The 
girl from Turkey had finished the 
seventh grade and was proud that 
it expressed womankind’s recent 
emancipation in her homeland. The 
German girls had finished the 
eighth grade under the Hitler re- 
gime and one had attended a secre- 
tarial school for one year. The 
Japanese women had better pre- 
vious training than the others; one 
had finished the tenth grade, one 
the eleventh grade and two were 
high school graduates. Yet, as a 
group, they were the most reticent. 
English was harder for them than 
for any of the others because of the 
basic language difference. 

Seven of the group were inter- 
ested in sewing, three excelled in 
cooking, one read for enjoyment, 
one liked to paint, and one had 
considerable knowledge of classical 
music. All but one of the class had 
small children. 

The five students remaining on 
the Naval base by June 14 were 
all working on the seventh grade 
level. Graduation was held on 
Flag Day, with each member par- 
ticipating on the program. Each 
had worked hard on their short 
speeches and I was proud of them. 
It was more than five people re- 
citing. It was the first time any of 
them had ever spoken in public and 
eighteen weeks previously they had 
trouble in writing a short sentence. 
A victory for education, an oppor- 
tunity turned into a useful tool for 
the student, and a stimulating ex- 
perience for the teacher, proving 
that the more one gives, the more 
he finds to give. 


for APRIL, 1957 















new Young Amwuca 
Filmstrips 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS SERIES 


Five COLOR filmstrips discussing the many ways in which 
we benefit from plants and animals and the ways in which man 
has improved plants and animals for his purposes. For M1D- 
DLE GRADES and JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS; Science. 
(Average length about 39 frames.) 


Plants and the Things We Use Plants Help Us 
Animals and the Things We Use Animals Help Us 
Man Improves Plants and Animals 


Price: Set of 5 filmstrips—$26.50; each filmstrip separately—$6.00 


distributed by: 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


714-16 North Cleveland St. > Phone 6-5403 
Richmond 21, Virginia 














| VACATION THE EASY WAY! 
(fart 


in Take Any Of These 


TRAILWAYS 
ESCORTED TOURS 


e OLD MEXICO 
e NEW ENGLAND-CANADA 


e FLORIDA and the 
CARIBBEAN 


e GRAND CANYON and 
CALIFORNIA 


e NEW YORK CITY 
e PLUS Indzpendent Tours to 


Everywhere. 


TRAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 
Broad and 9th St.—Richmond, Va. 
114 4th St. S.E.—Charlottesville, Va. 
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The true 
story of 
a boy 
who helped 
found 


Jamestown 





John Smith’s Page 


By MARION NESBITT 


When Captain John Smith 
landed in Virginia, he had 
with him a ten-year-old boy, 
Samuel Collier. Marion 
Nesbitt tells the story of 
the Jamestown colony 
through Samuel’s eyes, but 
never departs from histor- 
ical fact. She brings to this 
book a knowledge both of 
children and Virginia his- 
tory. I/lustrated by Douglas 
Gorsline. 6 x 8%. 96 pp. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 














Teachers—End Money 


WORRIES 





Get a POSTAL LOAN 
W! You can borrow 

$100 to $600 by Mail 

on your SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera- 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their problems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entirely by mail. 
We are State Licensed and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhere in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan guarantees you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay nothing until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 


The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 


Postal Papers and full information ina 
FINANCE plain envelope. Everything you 
Py. need toget the money. MailCoupon 


Now —start a worry-free summer. 








GLANCES AT NEW 


Elemenary Science Series, by Herman 
and Nina Schneider. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. Science in 
Your Life, $2.28; Science in Our 
World, $2.36 Science for Today and 
Tomorrow, $2.44. 

These are books 3, 4, and 5, completing 
the Elementary Science Series. Each book 
is well illustrated in color and presents 
experiments, as well as things to think 
about and do, on each grade level. 


Plane Geometry, by Rolland R. Smith 
and James F. Ulrich. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
536 pages. 

The authors in preparing this book 
followed a pattern of review, if-then 
relationships, demonstration, algebra in 
proofs, individual differences, and analytic 


geometry. Color has been used to add to 


the appearance of the book and to serve as 
a teaching aid. 


| Adolescent Development and Adjust- 


ment, by Lester D. Crow and Alice 

Crow. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc.. New York, N. Y. 555 pages. 

$5.50. 

The approach throughout the book is 
both constructive and functional, enabling 


| the reader to easily apply the facts and 
| principles toward the improvement of his 
| relationship with adolescents. It gives an 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 618E | 


200 Keeline Building Omaha 2, Nebraska 


POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. ¢618F 
200 Keeline Building  » Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please rush FREE Loan Papers and Information 
1 about Postal's Teacher Plan. 


j "ee helecestly Da its AT tebe Es ee 
(ST sche taba SSPE a 

§ TOWN... -.n-n-anne- STATE........... 
Occu- AMT. 
IRS WANTED $.__________- 





| terests—adventure, 


objective understanding of the develop- 
mental and adjustive changes that take 
place during the growing-up years. 


Beethoven Encyclopedia, by Paul! Nettl. 
Philosophical Library, New York, N. Y. 
323 pages. $6.00. 

Both professional musicians and music 
lovers will find this book of interest. Not 
only does it cover the individual works of 
Beethoven, but personal sidelights of the 
man behind the music. 


The Book of Badminton, by Eddy 
Choong and Fred Brundle. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, N. Y. 128 
pages. $3.75. 

This book is both a history and a prac 
tical study of the game. Diagrams and 
photographs illustrate the main elements 
of style, helpful to both the novice and 
the expert in badminton. 


Teen-Age Tales, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Boston 16, Mass. Book 3, by 
Ruth Strang and Regina Heavey, $2.20; 


Book 4, by Ralph Roberts and Walter 
Barbe, $2.40; Book 5, by Regina 
Heavey and Harriet L. Stewart, $2.40. 


New additions for teen-age readers— 
stories on a high school level of interest, 
but a fifth-sixth grade level of reading 
difficulty. The stories are somewhat more 
mature with each book on teen-age in- 
suspense, sports, sci- 
ence, animals, school life, boy meets girl, 
all carefully selected. 
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Planning My Future, prepared by the 


Guidance Staff of National Forum 
Foundation, Chicago, Ill. 368 pages. 
$2.46. 


Designed for any senior high year in 
which vocational and career planning is 
emphasized, but especially adapted to grade 
11. The book is more than a reference 
text; it goes beyond vocational and job 
information, embodying total career and 
life planning. 


The New American Speech, by Wilhel- 
mina G. Hedde and William Norwood 
Brigance. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
New York, N. Y. 587 pages. 

In the belief that the ‘‘spoken word is 
now more influential than the written 
word’, the authors discuss new mass media 
of communication essential to all who live 
in a democracy, 


American Government in Today’s 
World, by ROBERT RIENOW, D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 
751 pages. $4.20. 


Written for the 11th and 12th grades, 
this book presents the history, organiza- 
tion, and functions of American Govern- 
ment to the high school student. He learns 
to consider American citizenship in the 
framework of the new and worldwide 
responsibilities of his nation—what the 
people can do with government as citizens. 
Essential facts are given, so that basic 
principles and applications of our Con- 
stitution may be clearly understood. 





Literary Map Orders 


The Literary Map of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, published 
by the VEA English Section, as de- 
scribed in the March issue of the 
Journal, is now available for $1.50 
postpaid. 

Orders shou'd be accom- 
panied by check made payable 
to THE VIRGINIA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH. Send orders, to- 
gether with checks, to the VEA 
Headquarters, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

While maps will be mailed from 
the VEA Headquarters, please do 
not make checks payable to the 
VEA. Checks covering the maps 
should be written to the order of 
The Virginia Association of 
Teachers of English. 
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District F Meet 
District F held its annual meeting 
at Rustburg High School in Campbell 
County. “Working Together for Vir- 
ginia’s Children” was the theme and 
the guest speaker was Dr. B. G. Childs, 
professor of Education, Duke Univer- 
sity. Miss Virginia Lewis, then presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, also spoke. Roy E. Kyle, presi- 
dent of District F presided and the 
invocation was given by the Rev. 
James W. Smith who teaches in Camp- 
bell County. J. J. Fray, superintendent 
of Campbell County, welcomed the 
800 teachers, administrators, and 
guests. Special music was provided by 
the Lynchburg College Touring Choir. 
During the business session, Mrs. W. R. 
Jobe, teacher at Amherst High School, 
was elected president of the District 
and Elizabeth Moseley, first grade 
teacher at Rustburg High School, is 

the new secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. Clara M. Drinkard, Reporter 

Campbell County Education 
Association 
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GSS Elementary Science 
MICROSCOPES 


eeeeeeneeeeeveee eeeee 

Prepared Slides « Mirror and Electric Models 
FREE LITERATURE 

American made « 77,000 in U.S. Schools 


GENERAL SCIENCE SERVICE CO. 
P.O. BOX 842 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 
| 








Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 




















University of San Francisco 
1957 Summer Sessions Abroad 


VALENCIA, Spain: July 1-August 8 

Summer Schvol with optional tour of Burope, 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico: June 24-July 27 

Summer School at the beautiful city of Guadalajara. 
GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE: July and August 

14 countries. Everything First Class. 

For those who wish to travel only 


INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez 
_Univ. of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. 





School Assombliosn 
The leader of modern assemblies in the seuth 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 


Drawer 3387—Greensbero, N. C. 
The Complete 





Educational Entertainment Program Serviee 














Q SUddE stion 


We hope prove S helpful 








When doing an Indian 
program, there’s a lot of 
help in Mason’s Book of Indian- 
Crafts and Costumes. 
How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
easy, concise directions 
for complete dress, 

war bonnets, rosettes, 
feather bustles, 

dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 






A quick little refresher! 





CAPE-LIKE YOKE MADE 
SEPARATE AND ANDED- 
SEWED TO DRESS ACROSS 
SHOULDERS 


i 


















THIMBLE 
JINGLES 








a Mpa at 
WUic\iiNS 





To get BOOK of INDIAN-CRAFTS and 
COSTUMES, write The Ronald Press Co., 
115 East 26th St., N. Y. City. $5. Your 
PTA or Library might buy for you. 


So many times and places chewing 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps give you a lift—such as when you're 

under dryer; motoring; after busy day. 






































State-adopted for six years— 


needs of children. 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Herman and Nina Schneider 


SCIENCE IN YouR LIFE, Grade 4 

SCIENCE IN OuR Wor Lp, Grade 5 

SCIENCE FOR Topay AND Tomorrow, Grade 6 
These books offer you a maximum of science activities, 
spiral development of science topics, integration of 
science topics with other subjects, a balanced selection 
from all branches of science, content determined by the 


z A Teachers Edition and separate Teachers Guide are 
available for each grade. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Representative; Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood 


Park, Richmond 26, Virginia 





123. Inside Railroading. An _ illu- 
strated booklet on aspects of rail- 
roading rarely seen by the general 


| : OURS FOR public. One free copy initially; 


classroom quantities on subsequent 


THE ASKING request. (Association of American 


Railroads) 


124. Folders on Summer Sessions and 
travel abroad with or without col- 


In using the coupon below, please 
print your name and address, being 


careful to show only the address to lege coed, (Se, Calley Geocher) 


which you wish the material sent. If 3. Facets about writing short para- 


time is important, write directly to the graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


advertiser. When you use the con- 39. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for 
high school libraries. (J. B. Lippin- 


venient coupon for ordering several 
items, your name will be passed on to 
the advertisers who will send you the 


material. cott Co.) 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 


— where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
c . 


Available in School 
year of 1956-57 only 
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62. 


116. 


81. 


32-Page Booklet ‘“The Microscope 
in Elementary Science’’. Illustrated. 
Complete with suggestions on 24 
different scientific hobbies using 
microscopes. Lists and describes 100 
items that can be studied. How to 
make microscope slides, also infor- 
mation on how to use micromount 
cards. (General Science Service Co.) 


Catalog of name brand merchan- 
dise which may be ordered at 
wholesale price. Diamonds, jewelry, 
watches, housewares, appliances and 
other items listed. (Watson Sales 
Company) 


Candy Information Kit includes 
4-color wall chart 17” x22”; 
teachers’ booklet; comparative chart 
of energy foods; fact booklets for 
students including the history of 
candy; and leaflet describing 20- 
minute movies about the candy in- 
dustry that is available without 
charge. (National Confectioners’ 
Association) 


Folder describing 7th Annual Sum- 
mer Tour to Europe sponsored by 
Chapman College. College credit 
optional. 16 countries. (Dr. Kurt 
Bergel ) 


You Can Publish Your Book. A 
32-page illustrated brochure which 
contains information about pub- 
lishing, publicity, sales for every 
writer. (Exposition Press). 
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OPENING APRIL Ist. . . 
THALHIMERS’ 

INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THE | 


JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL 





ty 


The curtain’s about to go up on Virginia's 
most exciting historical celebration—the 
350th anniversary of the founding of 
Jamestown. Make your first stop at 
Thalhimers where you'll find a replica of the 
Susan Constant anchored on our Main Floor 
to serve you as an information booth where 
information and tickets for all the events 
will be available. See our interesting, 
informative Jamestown windows... our 
many special Jamestown fashions for all the 
family and for the home, all 

exclusive with us. 


























Further study for advancement in your 
profession, dependable transportation, 
maintenance or improvement of the home 

. these and other basic needs take 
money. The need and the money are not 
always on hand at the same time. Often 
the money must be borrowed. 


The necessity of borrowing money is as 
old as money itself. 


Understanding your particular needs as 
a teacher, and recognizing long ago the 
integrity of your profession, this bank has 
always offered teachers loans on special 


Helping Teachers Is Our Business 


terms .. . including loans for meeting 
larger costs, with longer repayment pe- 
riod, adjusted to fit your situation. 


Helping teachers has been a specialty 
here ever since this bank was organized. 
And here there is more than money to 
help you. You can count on this bank’s 
friendly, experienced staff members for 
good advice and sincere interest in your 
problems and banking needs. 


Teachers are appreciated and made to 
feel welcome in this bank. Come in, write 
or call our nearest office. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


RICHMOND + PETERSBURG » ROANOKE + NEWPORT NEWS «+ PORTSMOUTH + NORFOLK 
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